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“| will certainly recommend 


‘EFFECTIVE 
SPEECH” 


a 


AND THIS IS 
WILFRED PICKLES 
SAYING IT” ¢ 


$: 


Wilfred Pickles (former B.B.C. announcer) is 
a man to whom speech means everything. It 
is the gateway to success and he attaches the 
greatest importance to the ability to speak; not 
just to say words, but the power to put your 
thoughts into that forceful or persuasive speech 
which can be of such vital help towards success 
in any walk of life. This is what he says about 
“Effective Speech”:—“I have found ‘Effective 
Speech’ extremely interesting and helpful and those 
who will conscientiously study it will derive consider- 
able benefit from the lessons. Whenever the occasion 
arises, I will certainly recommend the Course.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 
Men and women who are progressing in busi- 
ness or profession to-day are those who overcame 
stagefright, timidity, lack of confidence and 
embarrassment. Everywhere, in all walks of 
life, you will find the forceful speakers among the 
leaders, among those who direct and control. 


A NEW AND EASY METHOD 

A unique book entitled “How to Work 
Wonders with Words”’ explains how to acquire 
quickly the ability to address business conferences, 
lodges, clubs, etc., how to become an interesting 
and convincing conversationalist, how to develop 
poise and personality. 

One hundred thousand men and women in 


all walks of life—includ- 
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gate of natural speaking : 
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success through this: How to enlarge : 
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‘“‘How to Work Wonders 
with Words.’’ 
THE SPEAKER’S CLUB (Dept. O1/ES8) 
MARPLE, CHESHIRE 
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Towards Old Age 
by KATE AGNES INGRAM 


New edition with memoir by Kenneth 
Ingram 4s. 6d. net 


A first book, written when the author 
was 83. Itis a reflection on life, a message 
equally to young, middle-aged and old 
people. Mrs. Ingram died recently and 
her son has contributed a memoir which 
is of interest if only because it relates 
to one born in 1850 who, with an eternally 
young mind, lived to see and note the 
changes of our twentieth century. 
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Wings over Burma 
by KENNETH HEMINGWAY} 


Second edition fully illustrated 
6th thousand 15s. net 


His book vividly conveys the whole story 
of desperate battle against heavy odds. 
—Nottingham Guardian 


To say that 

WINGS OVER BURMA is a vivid and 

thrilling story states a fact mildly. 
—Western Daily Press 


. .. deserves to be one of the best remem- 
bered of the many excellent books . 
May he give us this book’s triumphant 
sequel one day soon.— Punch. 
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What Can I Play? 
by M. M. SCOTT 


Second Edition Ilustrated 
58. net (postage 3d.) 


Nearly everyone longs to play, and here 
is a book to start them off. Give it to 
children and their parents, and to people 
who think they are too old to begin, and 
to lovers of swing. There is something 
in it for all of them. 


The book is full of practical hints, and 
has as a last chapter an entertaining list 
of tunes to play. As well as a short 
description of each instrument the book 
answers the questions that anyone would 
ask before taking up any of them, such 
as, Am I too old to learn—or too young? 
Can I take it to sea? Can I carry it on 
a bicycle? Can I play in the dark—or 
in bed? 


18, Adam 
Quality Street, 
Press, Ltd. Adelphi, 
Publishers London, 
W.C2 
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PLAN 


NOT TO HAVE 
A COLD 


Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, 
for thirty consecutive days. That 
is the plan—and in most cases it 
provides immunity from colds for 
the following three to four months. 


Serocalcin is thought to act by 
building up the natural resistive 
capacity of the body against: invad- 
ing organisms that cause colds. 
Some fail to respond to the stimu- 
lation which Serocalcin gives to 
the natural defences, but fortu- 
nately most people experience 
satisfactory results and by follow- 
ing the simple Serocalcin plan, can’ 
and do—year after year—enjoy 
complete freedom from colds 


To treat existing colds, Serocalcin is 
taken in a dosage of 3 tablets three 
times daily. 


Your Doctor or Chemist will tell you 
more about 


SEROCALCIN 


for the prevention and treatment 
of the common cold 


The full Serocalcin immunising course (60 
tablets) costs 8s. 54d. inc. tax; and there 
is a small pack of twenty tablets for which 
the charge is 3s. 44d. All who suffer from 
the common cold are invited to send for 
booklet ‘“‘ Immunity from Colds.’’ 


MADE BY HARWOODS LABORATORIES 
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Growth or Decay ? 


HE WAR GUILT TRIALS CONTINUE TO LAY 

bare the destructive lust and perversion 

that had lurked beneath the surface of 
civilised Europe till deliberately stimulated and 
organised by Fascism. They also reveal some 
of the rotten elements in our own society which 
have for so long cramped and frustrated the 
creative capabilities of its members. The 
threat of the organisers of death must be 
countered by the organisation of a fuller life. 
Each day now brings fresh news of forward 
moves: the resumption of pre-war activities or 
of foundations laid for some new post-war 
structure. Our civilisation is not only a back- 
ground, it is something that we create daily. 
Our culture is not merely what we do with our 
leisure, but also the kind of needs that we 
have beyond the minimum necessities(of food, 
clothing, shelter. Physical recreation plays its 
part; adult education and the creative arts 
intermingle; the chess-players in London, the 
refugee artists’ murals in the Bourneville 
Youth Club, and the Roman pavement just 
discovered at Canterbury are strands in the 
same fabric. We continue to discover our 
environment with a new zest now that we have 
so much more hope of mastering it. 


The Post-War Generation 


HAT SORT OF CHANCES ARE THE CHILDREN 

getting? The Ministry of Education has 

boldly pointed out that convenient and 
beautiful new schools need cost no more than 
awkward and ugly ones. Will it also make a 
statement on the fate of the condemned build- 
ings that are still in use? And what about the 
curriculum? Ellen Wilkinson’s initiative in 
urging local education authorities to provide 
better facilities for the study of the Russian 
language and of Russian history, science and 
culture is to be welcomed: friendship with 
Russia will become much more effective as we 


_ become familiarised with the Russian way of 


life. And it is worth noting that the Foreign 
Office committee which put out these proposals 


recommended also that teachers should have 
free and regular contact with the U.S.S.R. 

Useful work is being done at present by the 
more progressive art teachers, who are re- 
examining their syllabuses, methods and 
materials with a critical eye; and one of the 
most cheerful things at the moment is the work 
being done for children in music. Members 
of the Northern Philharmonic Orchestra have 
been going round schools in the West Riding 
and in Lancashire with a special programme, 
in which they introduce their instruments and 
play various ensembles; and the Barking 
Education Committee is sending a piano quintet 
round its schools to explain works, first, and 
then play them. The children sing the themes; 
they have been enjoying Purcell immensely 
and proudly pointing out the instrumentalists 
in. the street as “‘our musicians.’’ In view of 
this we read with interest that an application 
by the Ipswich Edncation Committee to use 
the local Council Chamber for music recitals 
has been rejected because “‘the dignity of the 
Chamber must be preserved.”’ 


Theatre for Children 


HE CHILDREN’S THEATRE, WHICH MIGHT, 

we suppose, encounter the same kind of 

opposition from backward councils, has 
just staged its second production, under the 
Glyndebourne Opera Company, to which the 
L.C.C. are sending 24,000 over-elevens. 
Children’s plays cannot easily appeal to all 
ages; the under-elevens should certainly have 
theatre too, but there is nothing to stop 
amateurs, or other professionals, from doing 
something about this. There is no doubt of 
the appeal of the theatre to these London 
children. They will soon be clamouring for 
the Pollock toy theatres and prints which are 
just being brought out by Ralph Richardson 
and Alan Keen, who are printing the old 
‘*penny plain and tuppence coloured’’ plays 
from the original plates and also preparing 
new plays designed by Doris Zinkeisen. The 
theatres will be made in cardboard and also, a 
little later, in plastic. Our only fear is that 
they will all be snapped up by delighted adults 
who will get most of the fun themselves. 


A New Deal for Youth ? 


HAT ABOUT YOUTH? THE ‘‘SIXTEENS”’ 

no longer have to register: will they 

want to join a Youth group? It is too 
early to say whether the services developed in 
the war years have created a social and cultural 
environment that young people will be eager 
to retain; but that is the test of it. Local 
authorities will encourage children leaving 
school to look around for leisure-time interests: 
if they can succeed we shall at last close the 
gap between those leaving school and the small 
percentage who take something up at eighteen 
or later. Here, as elsewhere, the arts depend 
on fostering appreciation; but in educating the 
consumer we must also give a vigorous lead to 
original creative activity. So many people 
think that this is needed only by the artist-to- 
be. On the contrary, it is the ordinary person 
who needs it in order to mature normally with 
a grip on life. 

The Central Council of Physical Recreation 
has been offered Bisham Abbey, near Marlow 
as a centre for the training of boys and girls, 
where rowing, swimming, tennis and other 
sports will be taught. Not in isolation, we 
hope; here, surely, is an excellent opportunity 
to combine physical with other forms of 
recreation. We notice that the Soviet Trade 
Union budget for 1946 makes larger allocations 
than ever to sport, but it also plans for a great 
increase of free concerts and other cultural 
services. 


Environment, Inherited and Acquired 


UCH OF OUR PLEASURE IN LIFE CONSISTS 
Mi: enjoying, condemning or laughing at 

our physical surroundings: our buildings, 
statuary, museum collections, clothes and fur- 
nishings, not forgetting the kitchen sink. But 
this pleasure can be active, almost athletic: so 
much of the environment is in our own hands. 
The National Trust is to launch a campaign 
to get public access to private parts of the 
Norfolk Broads; exhibitions such as the 
collection of new textiles shown by the 
British Institute of Adult Education give us 
ideas about furnishing; the Central Institute 
of Art and Design announces a competition, 
limited to those under thirty, for designs of 
everyday things in the home; the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning is stirring up 
local authorities and invites suggestions from 
the public. This invitation deserves a warm 
response: planning is a co-operative job and 
we can do a great deal for our own localities. 


But so much else is needed: the whole 
texture of life is made of ourselves and our 
environment; we need courage, knowledge, 
skill to tackle it. It is not only the Ministries, 
the Arts Council, the B.B.C., that must make 
important long-term decisions. The future of 
Adult Education is a vital issue: during the war 
years it has rapidly admitted the arts and 
many informal activities, and the new Educa- 
tion Act places heavy responsibilities on local 
authorities. The Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation is planning a large scale expansion and 
the ‘‘civilian A.B.C.A.’’ is already under way. 
A.B.C.A. has been a remarkable institution: 
will the new Bureau evolve fresh techniques 
comparable to the A.B.C.A. plays, will it see 
in the arts a most necessary and a most pro- 
mising field of activity? Supplying tabloid 
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information is an important part of its work, 
but it can be expected to go far beyond that; 
the recent exhibition of Art in the Army sur- 
prised even cautious observers by its original 
vision and talent. 


The Arts in Society 


RTISTS IN THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES WERE 
eed more sternly than we were here. 

They can tell us a good deal about 
environment. We were glad to have the work 
of the Dutch Resistance artists on view in 
London and we are now to see the more 
important films made in France during the 
war years. Some exports, however, travel 
better than others: we hope that the authentic 
quality of these films will not be lost in titling 
and adaption for commercial showing here. 
Older links with the Continent will be renewed 
when foreign companies visit our newly 
reopened Opera House at Covent Garden, 
which is discussed on another page. In 
exchange, the British Council is sending the 
Arts Theatre Group, under Alec Clunes, on a 
Continental tour with a repertory of plays. 

The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford—a brave enterprise, originally, that 
seems somehow always to miss being first rate 
—has Sir Barry Jackson as its new Director. 
The theatre in London and the provinces owes 
a heavy debt to Sir Barry, who will certainly 
contribute quality and direction. Is it a sense 
of urgency that leads the governors also to 
admit Marlowe to the programme, with Dr. 
Faustus? Wave the Old Vic captured the 
Shakespearean big guns entirely? Sir Barry has 
a formidable task, for a man who has already 
given his best years to the theatre; we hope 
that he will be warmly supported in his efforts 
for this National Festival theatre. 

The Arts Council theatre policy continues 
to bear fruit. At the important Conference 
recently organised so admirably by the Cam- 
bridge Progressive Players, Michael MacOwan 
made it clear that the provinces must be given 
high priority. We need regional development 
based on repertory theatres. A second reper- 
tory theatre on a local touring basis is now to 
be established in Coventry, a city which had a 
flourishing rep. before the war and the blitz, 
whose amateur societies have already com- 
bined to stage a play in the ruins of the cathe- 
dral. Coventry has an undisputable claim to 
the earliest restoration of its repertory theatre. 
Its first Director will be Beatrix Lehmann, who 
has worked hard for years, with courage and 
insight, to bring the theatre back to the people 
and to give theatre artists their proper chance. 

And what a chance they can have! The 
Soviet Exhibition of Theatrical Art on view at 
Dorland Hall, Regent Street, which is pre- 
sented by the Theatre Section of the S.C.R., 
gives us some idea of possibilities in a demo- 
cracy that really cares about the theatre. 


Scientists Confer 


N 15-17TH FEBRUARY THE ASSOCIATION OF 

Scientific Workers is holding a conference 

that appears to be even more important 
than the one it held last year. The theme is: 
**Science and the Welfare of Mankind,’’ and 
the social responsibility of the scientist figures 
prominently on the agenda. A limited number 
of tickets is available to organisations on 
application to 73, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
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Planning Cultural Progress 


The Encyclopaedia of French Renaissance 


by Derek Kartun 


We observe with sorrow, my very dear 
brethren, the deadly progress made each day by 
this vain-glorious and reckless philosophy.— 
Monsignor Christophe de Beaumont, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, commenting on Diderot’s 
Encyclopaedia, 1751. 


N JUNE 10TH, 1945, THE Encyclopaedia of 

French Renaissance was launched at a 

great meeting in the Palais de Chaillot in 
Paris. Thus, exactly two hundred years after 
Diderot commenced his great task of collecting 
and classifying the achievements of the human 
intellect in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
a new synthesis of the knowledge and wisdom 
of men is being undertaken in the country 
where Diderot, d’Holbach and d’Alembert 
lived and worked. 

Diderot’s Encyclopaedia was more than a 
collection of weighty volumes and more than 
just the work of those who wrote its pages. It 
was at once a mass movement and an arsenal 
of ideas, of knowledge and of arguments which 
were later to find their social and political 
expression in the French Revolution of 1789. 
It was a mass movement in that only the con- 
stant and unswerving support of the great 
progressive bourgeoisie, struggling against 
feudal tyranny and the obscurantism of court 
and church, carried it through to success. 

In 1752 the Jesuits persuaded the King to 
order the Second Volume to be burned. The 
Pope issued an ‘‘Ut Primam’’ urging the 
faithful to bring every copy they could find to 
the Inquisitors “‘who will take good care to 
burn them on the spot.’’ Every backward, 
reactionary and privileged section of French 
society fulminated and intrigued against it. 
Voltaire and d’Alembert eventually lost heart 
and left it. Rousseau and Marmontel turned 


Paul Eluard, poet 


and attacked it. But because the Encyclopaedia 
was the expression of a faith and the weapon 
of a young, vigorous and rising class it survived 
and prospered under the faithful and tireless 
guidance of Diderot, Helvétius and the Cheva- 
lier de Jaucourt. Progressive people rallied to 
the side of the Encyclopaedia in their thousands. 
A country doctor contributed an outstanding 
treatise on gout; a woman of the world sent 
fashion notes; a country vicar wrote on brandy. 
The whole bourgeoisie defended it. 

What the Encyclopaedia gave to the whole 
civilised world was an orderly and authoritative 
account of man’s knowledge, based on the 
theory of mechanistic materialism. It was, if 
you like, the handle of the mighty broom 
which, forty years later in the days of the Con- 
stituent Assembly and the Convention, was to 
sweep the last traces of feudal privilege and 
clerical domination from France. 

The Encyclopaedia was written from the 
standpoint of mechanistic materialism simply 
because in the middle of the eighteenth century 
che great, ever-developing tradition of French 
philosophy which sprang from the work of 
Descartes had reached that point in its evolu- 
tion. Mechanistic materialism was the philo- 
sophical method of the brilliant thinkers of the 
rising middle class who were destined to lead 
the Great Revolution. 

“*In a sound philosophy,’’ wrote d’Alembert 
in his Preliminary Discourse, ‘‘every deduction 
that is based upon a recognised fact or truth is 
to be preferred to that which rests only upon 
hypotheses, however ingenious they may be.”’ 

And again, Diderot wrote in his treatise on 
**Authority’’ in the Encyclopaedia: ‘‘ Power 
acquired by violence is but a usurpation and 
lasts only so long as the strength of him who 
commands exceeds that of those who obey; so 
that if these latter become in turn the stronger 
and shake off their yoke, they do so with as 
much right and justice as the other who im- 
posed it upon thern . . . Thus the Prince cannot 
dispose of his power and his subjects without 
the consent of the nation. 

**All authority comes from an origin other 
than that of nature. Be it well examined and 
it will be found to derive from these two 
sources: either from the strength and violence 
of him who has seized it, or from the consent 
of those who have submitted to it by contract, 
made or implied, between themselves and 
him upon whom they have bestowed such 
authority.” 

The Court recognised the danger of such 
ideas at once. “‘His Majesty has recognised,”’ 
said a royal decree of February 7th, 1752, 
“‘that several maxims have, by design, been 
introduced into these volumes which tend to 
destroy royal authority, to establish the spirit 
of adventure and revolt, and in obscure and 
equivocal terms to build the foundations of 
error, of the corruption of morals, of irreligion 
and unbelief.’’ 

Diderot’s Encyclopaedia, to-day a dead book, 
lived and worked and fought for a hundred 
years. Its successor in the France of the 
twentieth century, the Encyclopaedia of French 


M. and Mme. Joliot-Curie in their laboratory 


Renaissance, bases itself on the outlook and 
faith of the great developing class of to-day, 
the working class—just as the Great Encyclo- 
paedia expressed the outlook of the progressive 
middle class of Diderot’s day. 

Under the leadership of the French dialec- 
tical materialists, Langevin, Joliot-Curie, Gar- 
audy and Henri Wallon, the new Encyclopaedia 
has set itself the task of ‘‘uniting intellect and 
labour.’’ This means quite simply that it sets 
itself the task of becoming the arsenal of ideas 
of the working class in exactly the same way 
that Diderot’s twelve volumes became the 
arsenal of the bourgeoisie. Like Diderot’s 
work it will fight superstition with science and 
prejudice with reason. Its aim is to fight 
against the remnants of fascist ideology in the 
way that Diderot and Helvétius fought against 
the decaying absolutism of the French feudal 
aristocracy, the fascism of their time. In its 
modern context it is intended by its sponsors 
to be the manifesto and the programme of all 
those who wish to work for the reconstruction 
of France and a new flowering of French 
intellectual achievement. 

How are they going about this task? 

The view of Roger Garaudy, the young 
marxist intellectual and member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly who heads the editorial 
board, is that the Encyclopaedia itself must be 


' the final expression of a whole series of intel- 


lectual, artistic and practical activities. When, 
in 1948, the last of its twelve volumes will have 
appeared, the Encyclopaedia will also have to 
its credit a whole range of subsidiary achieve- 
ments which will have helped to create the co- 
operative, living atmosphere in which, and in 
which alone, such a work can grow and mature. 
Garaudy points out that although the tradi- 
tion of individual craftsmanship in industry 
has long since made way for collective effort, 
in intellectual life men and women still work 
in isolation—often duplicating their efforts and 
often struggling separately with problems 
which could more readily be solved in co- 
operation. The Encyclopaedia hopes by uniting 
the effort of workers in many fields and 
linking it with all that is best in the past, to 
ut an end to this waste of intelligence and of 
intellectual effort. 


Already many things are being done by 
Garaudy’s group of workers. 
written a book on reconstruction and town 
planning which makes a valuable contribution 
to France’s outstanding problem to-day. A 
long treatise is in preparation on those aspects 
of wartime advance in medicine which have 
valuable peacetime applications. Jean Baby 
and three others have written a ple’s 
history of the world from 1848 to 1939. ‘**We 
have tried to show,’’ they say, ‘‘how much 
the historical process is clarified if it is studied 
in conjunction with the economic transforma- 
tion of the world.’’ This history book is now 
in use in the higher forms in the French State 
Schools. In co-operation with the Air Ministry 
a flying and gliding manual is in preparation. 
The Encyclopaedia publishes *‘ Arts de France’’ 
under the editorship of Jean.Cassou, with the 
aim of bridging the gap between the artist and 
the people. A film, a play, concerts, art 
exhibitions and other like activities are in 
preparation. Extra-mural university courses 
in marxist philosophy and economics are well 
under way—the oral, living side of the under- 
taking. 

Meanwhile, against the stimulating back- 
ground of this varied activity, the editorial 
board has started planning the Encyclopaedia 
itself. The men and women taking part in 
this great adventure are all leaders in their 
various fields. Langevin, Henri Wallon and 
Garaudy, philosophy; Jacques Ibert, music; 
Matisse and Picasso, painting; le Corbusier, 
Perret and Lurcat, architecture and town 
planning; Aragon and Eluard, literature; Dr. 
Debré, medicine; Georges Tessier and Chape- 
lon, mathematics; Maublanc and Baby, 
history; Joliot-Curie and Marcel Prenant, 
biology. 

It is hoped that the first volumes of the 
Encyclopaedia proper will be ready within two 

ears. The Bibliothéque Francaise is acting as 
publisher for the subsidiary works, but later it 
is intended to start a publishing house to finance 


and produce the main volumes. Meanwhile, . 


subscriptions are being collected to assist in 
raising the necessary funds. 

The Encyclopaedia of French Renaissance, 
like Diderot’s Encyclopaedia, expresses the 
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faith and hopes of a vigorous, risin,, class; it 
fulfills, too, the urgent need for systematising 
and collecting the ideas of that class into a 
comprehensive whole. Like its mighty ancestor 
it will be not just a series of books but a living 
organism which can call a whole community 
to its defence. 

In the confused, uncertain and disillusioned 
intellectual atmosphere which exists in France 
to-day after four years of Nazi occupation, 
this ambitious undertaking is something of a 
beacon and a message of hope for the future. 
It can give a valuable sense of continuity and 
of ‘‘belonging’’ to intellectuals and artists, 
and it can give that feeling of ‘‘encyclopaedic’’ 
unity between natural science and the humani- 
ties, the lack of which has bedevilled so much 
of the best creative work of our century, and 
has led among other things to the false and 
unscientific gloom about the atom bomb. 

To conclude this brief survey of what appears 
to be one of the major intellectual developments 
of our time, I quote from the manifesto issued 
by the Encyclopaedia: 

“*The Encyclopaedia of French Renaissance ’ 
intends to continue an essentially national 
tradition: that of the philosophers of the 
French eighteenth century which the world 
called ‘the century of light.” The first Ency- 
clopaedia gave France a rationalist and 
materialist doctrine which was that of the 
founders of French unity from 1789 to 1793. 
It was the ideological arsenal of the French 
Revolution. Our ambition is to provide 
France to-day with the intellectual weapons of 
her rebirth and reconstruction.’’ 


COOCOOCOOOCOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOCOGG 
SOVIET THEATRE EXHIBITION 


Dorland Hall, Lower Regent Street, S.W.|1 


Open till February 28th 
Weekdays, 11-8 Sundays, 2-7 


The greater part of the Exhibits have been spec- 
ially flown from Moscow. They include models of 
stage sets, puppets and original stage designs for 
settings and costumes. 


The following lectures and recitals will be held at the 
Dorland Hall during the Exhibition: 


February ' 

6th, | p.m.—Mr. Llewellyn Rees, Secretary, Actors’ Equity. 
“Organisation of the Soviet Theatre’’ (In the chair, 
Miss Peggy Ashcroft). 


7th, 6 p.m.—Miss Joan Lawson, Recital of Folk Dances o. 
U.S.S.R. (In the chair Mr. Arnold Haskell). 

8th, | p.m.—Mr. Lawrance Collingwood, Musical Director, 
Sadlers Wells Orchestra, ‘‘Opera in Soviet Russia’’ 
(with illustrations) (In the chair Miss Googie Withers). 

9th, 2.45 p.m.—Miss Bertha Malnick, Ph.D., ‘‘History of 
the Russian Theatre from 1672-1914’’ (In the chair 
Mr. Michael Macowan). 


10th, 3.30 p.m.—Mr. Herbert Marshall, ‘‘The Soviet 
Theatre’ (In the chair Miss Valerie Hobson). 


13th, 3 p.m.—Mr. Llewellyn Rees, Secretary, Actors’ 
Equity, ‘‘Organisation of the Soviet Theatre’’ (In the 
chair Miss Peggy Ashcroft). 


13th, 6 p.m.—Miss Joan Lawson, Recital of Folk Dances of 
U.S.S.R. (In the chair Mr. Franklin Dyall). 


16th, 2.45 p.m.—Mr. Lawrence Collingwood, Musical 
Director, Sadlers Wells Orchestra, ‘‘Opera in Soviet 
Russia’ (with illustrations). 


20th, | p.m.—Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, Director, British 
Drama League, ‘‘Theatre:tour in U.S.S.R."’ (Chairman 
to be arranged). 


2\st, 6 p.m.—Miss Joan Lawson, Recital of Folk Dances of 
U.S.S.R. (In the chair Miss Mary Merrall). 


23rd, 2.45 p.m.—Miss Bertha Malnick, Ph.D., ‘‘The Soviet 
Theatre’’ (Chairman to be arranged). 


Organised by THE THEATRE SECTION, Society 
for Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R. 
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Visitors to a St. Pancras Children’s Book Week 


The National Book League 


A Community Centre for Bookmen 


by John Hadfteld 


HE AIR RESOUNDS WITH TALK OF NATIONAL- 
isation, working parties and‘* new deals’’ 
of one kind and another for almost every 
trade, industry and profession. There is one 
industry, however, that has set up a co-opera- 
tive organisation to relate the interests of 
producer, distributor and consumer, without 
any Governmental stimulus or guidance. It 
is a comparatively small industry, the trade in 
books; but its importance to the community 
far transcends its annual turnover of twenty 
million pounds. It differs from other industries, 
too, in that its products are works of art and 
imagination, and its distributors, whether they 
are booksellers or professional librarians, have 
a powerful influence on national education. 
The writing of a book and the reading of a 
book are essentially personal and solitary 
functions in the life of a man or woman. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that authors and 
readers are by nature individualists, where their 
medium of communication is concerned. 
Surprisingly, however, the traffic in books has 
for some years enjoyed more of the benefits of 
co-operative organisation than the traffic in 
many other commodities. Most professional 
authors are members of the Society of Authors, 
Playwrights and Composers. Most publishers 
of repute are members of the Publishers 
Association. Almost all booksellers are mem- 
bers of the Associated Booksellers, and almost 
all public librarians belong to the Library 
Association. 
These four organisations exist largely to 
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fight one another on matters of conflicting 
interest. The war, however, brought a closer 
understanding of their mutual interests, and 
the four associations began to realise that they 
were all equally concerned with two sections of 
the community outside their ranks. They were 
all equally dependent on the consumers of 
books—the reading public. And they were 
all equally opposed to the bibliophobes—the 
Philistines. 

Let us, said the bookmen of these four 
belligerent groups, lay our pistols on the table 
and ask the consumer to join the party. When 
we have to settle a dispute among ourselves we 
can go outside and shoot it out. But when we 
are fighting the Government departments that 
are starving us of paper, when we want to 
“*speak for Books’’ to educationists, to foreign 
countries, and to the barbarians at home, let 
us do so with one voice, and in harmony with 
those who use books. 

The result was the expansion of the nineteen- 
year-old National Book Council into the 
National Book League, just over a year ago. 
Authors, publishers, booksellers and librarians 
took equal responsibility for launching the new 
League, but from the outset they realised that 
it would lack independent authority and lasting 


‘influence if it were not constituted as a demo- 


cratic association, based on a public member- 
ship of readers. Anyone, therefore, can join 
the League, or one of its ten branches, for an 
annual subscription of half a guinea. All 
members have equal rights. The League is 


managed by an Executive Committee elected 
by its Council, which represents every section 
of its membership. In a year the League has 
doubled its membership, which now stands at 
about ten thousand. It is linked with the 
Yorkshire Bookmen, the Swansea Bookmen, 
the Bristol Writers and Artists Association 
and other such groups. 

The aim of the N.B.L. is ‘‘to increase and 
facilitate the use of books.’’ Its efforts to 
‘*increase the use of books’’ are chiefly con- 
centrated at present upon schools. The 
Children’s Book Weeks which have been 
organised in over fifty towns and cities during 
the past three years are a major contribution 
to the extra-mural activities of schools. During 
a Children’s Book Week children are brought 
from the schools, in school hours, to hear talks 
on books and see exhibitions of books in the 
public library, and to learn how to make use 
of the library. The value of Children’s Book 
Weeks lies not only in their effect on the 
hundred thousand children who participate 
during the year, many of whom are introduced 
to the recreational uses of books for the first 
time, but also in their effect on the attitude of 
parents and teachers. Gradually we are 
getting rid of the old fallacy that a child who 
reads is a ‘‘bookworm,’’ and ought to be doing 
something more ‘‘healthy.’’ 

Sooner or later Children’s Book Weeks will 
be ‘‘taken over’’ by state educational authori- 
ties. Even to-day, the greater part of their 
cost is born by local education authorities and 
library committees. It is right that this com- 
munal activity should be paid for by the 
community. But it is typical of British ways 
of development that Children’s Book Weeks 
‘were initiated, not by a Ministry of Education 
Circular, but simply by the personal enthusiasm 
of one man, Sydney Goldsack, chairman of a 
comparatively small society that gets no sub- 
sidy or grant from any state department. 

The harnessing of individual and group 
effort, and the linking of individual and group 
interests, is the method by which the N.B.L. 
is carrying out its aims. This method is slow 
and gradual and does not produce immediate 
and spectacular results. How much easier it 
would be to publicise the benefits of reading 
if we didn’t have to bother about the support 
of members, but existed, like the Arts Council, 
on the bounty of a Government department. 
We should lose, however, our independence 
and our right to contest any Governmental 
action that restricts the use of books. Legis- 


-lators are traditionally philistine, and an 


independent, representative body like the 
N.B.L., with several of its committee men in 
the House of Commons, can be a useful 
watchdog over cultural interests. 

The chief appeal of the N.B.L. to individual 
readers is twofold. First, it provides informa- 
tion services of a kind that are not available 
elsewhere. The Book Information Bureau 
answers between a hundred and two hundred 
enquiries from members every week. Most of 
the enquiries relate to titles, authors’ names, 
dates of publication, editions, and other such 
matters of fact. But we also get many requests 
for short lists of selected books on special 
subjects. The provision of these suggestions, 
on every kind of subject, is a readers’ advisory 
service of unique value. This individual service 
is backed by a general service, the publication 
of the N.B.L. Book Lists, of which over two 


on community of in- | 


‘tive years. 


hundred have been issued. These printed 
Book Lists are all compiled by appropriate 
authorities; they are periodically revised and 
brought up to date; and they deal with a great 
variety of subjects, from the fifty-six page List 
on British Civilisation and Institutions to the 
two page List on Philology. Every member 
receives each List as it is published—usually 
one per month. Librarians throughout the 
world recognise the value and use of these 
Book Lists, which are reliable and 
accessible working tools for every serious 
reader. 


These information services are of value to 
every individual reader. The other chief 
function of the N.B.L. is the development of 
a sense of community amongst those who create 
or use books. As I have said, this sense of 
community already exists amongst the ‘‘pro- 
fessionals,’’ the authors, publishers, book- 
sellers, printers, librarians, many of whom are 
not merely active members of the League, but 
life members. What is happening now is the 
widening of this sense of community amongst 
the ‘‘amateurs,’’ using that word in its 
strictest sense. There are now ten branches of 
the League, in places as far apart as Southport 
and Taunton. These branches, by arranging 
lectures by authors, discussion groups, brains 
trusts, book exhibitions and visits to libraries, 
are bringing together individuals who hitherto 
had seldom shared their interests, and are 
mobilising intelligent opinion that hitherto had 
NO voice. 


At the headquarters of the N.B.L., a 
large eighteenth century house at 7, Albemarle 


_- Street, off Piccadilly, a 


literary club centre is 
being established. There 
will be a lecture hall, 
a permanent exhibition 
hall, where ever-chang- 
ing book exhibitions 
will be shown through- § 
out the year, a large 
reference library, read- 
ing and writing rooms 
for members, a coffee } 
room, and, ultimately, 
we hope, a restaurant. 


Here, it seems to me, 
is an example of a 
true community centre, | 
not established on a 
geographical basis, but 


terest: not imposed | 
upon a sectiort of society 
by a benevolent Gov- 
ernment, but arising out 
of the voluntary effort 
of groups and _ indivi- 
duals. Will it continue 
to grow as fast as it 
has grown in its first 
year? Will it become 
a germinative, dynamic 
force in the nation’s 
cultural life, or merely 
another respectable in- 
stitution? The answers 
to these questions depend 
upon those who join 
the League in its forma- 


Composers of To-day 


2. The Background to Modern Music 


by H. G. Sear 


HE RENASCENCE OF MUSIC IN GREAT BRITAIN 
started somewhere about 1890. From the 
time of Purcell until then, we were in the 

doldrums, musically speaking. Sullivan died 

in 1900 when most of the composers now 
before us were in their cradles. As the Savoy 

Operas thrust themselves forward his toll of 

hymns diminished hugely. But the hand of 

St. Mendelssohn was on his shoulder and 

there were those in very high places who 

would have made him another Mendelssohn. 

One of the most noticeable features of 
twentieth century music is its steady secularisa- 
tion. Handel, working here, could hardly be 
said to have composed his oratorios for a 
devout audience; rather is it that our great 
choral tradition later sprang from Noncon- 
formist circles. And then that sturdy Protes- 
tant, Mendelssohn, approved by Queen 
Victoria, unconsciously confirmed the pious 
approach, setting a mark upon the Macfarrens, 
Sterndale Bennetts, Stainers and Gauls. 

Then came Parry, Stanford, Mackenzie, 
Cowen, excellent representatives of the United 
Kingdom and yet singing with a slight German 
accent. At last, at the turn of the century, 
Elgar emerged: not spectacularly, not then 
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recognisably different from or superior to, all 
these; and very slowly. But the critics were 
certainly sniffing him; and it is noteworthy that 
he was not a product of our colleges of 
music. 


No, I have not forgotten my point about 
secularisation, for it is here that it significantly 
begins. It is true that Elgar wrote The Dream 
of Gerontius but how strange that title sounds 
after the Elijahs, St. Pauls, Redemptions, Last 
Judgments and Holy Cities! It is also true 
that he composed The Apostles and The 
Kingdom, and that neither of these could stand 
up to the sheer emotional genius of the Dream. 
With the Enigma Variations Elgar placed him- 
self at one step amongst the immortals, and, 
what seemed better still at that time, stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the great Germans. 

There followed two symphonies, the incom- 
parable Falstaff study, a truly great violin 
concerto, an exquisite one for the ’cello and 
the lovely Introduction and Allegro for Strings, 
works that compare well with those of the 
great masters, some of them being unique. It 
is noteworthy that Elgar, certainly once a 
devout Catholic, devoted no major work to 
his church. The important point is, that as a 
musician he was not under the clerical thumb; 
he had found freedom, and, since it is allowed 
that art reflects temporal circumstances, his 
indubitably does. 

It is reasonable enough to cite this as a sign 
of the waning of ecclesiastical influence, 
especially as twentieth century music every- 
where seeks to emancipate itself from the 
tyranny of tonic and dominant harmony, 
square rhythms and the very bar-line itself. 

Alongside Elgar was Delius, who composed 
a mass, it is true, but one couched in Nietzs- 
chean ethic rather than Christian canon. 
Judging by his music Delius was a pagan or 
at least a pantheist. If ever music is Nature’s 
music it is his, and his pearly irridescence is a 
clear orchestral gain. His Sea Drift I place as 
one of the best choral works the twentieth 
century has produced: it wonderfully realises 
the peculiar emotional properties of Whitman’s 
poem; it shows a complete emancipation from 
religiosity. Delius was acclaimed in Germany 
and Scandinavia long before he was accepted 
here, but his music is now regarded as English 
in essence; if Elgar’s is the music of Englishmen 
that of Delius is the music of England. 

If the charge that we are a nation of shop- 
keepers needs proof it lies in the fact that for 
commerce we neglected, and all but killed, our 
native folk music. Late last century, however, 
it became the object of research, though the 
melodies discovered were in some danger of 
being made mere museum pieces. Not by 
Vaughan Williams and Gustav Holst, however. 
The former steeped himself in folk tune, first 
using it as a basis for composition and later 
assimilating it so completely that it became 
idiomatic with him. It was his way of freeing 
himself of the now stilted phrase and rhythm 
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of international classical music. Come to 
think of it, the return to folk is a return to 
paganism or a way of life in which religion and 
music were more truly communal than they 
are to-day. Waughan Williams ransacked 
Tudor music, both sacred and secular, and it 
has left an indelible mark on his own, which 
is deeply coloured throughout by modal har- 
monies. This should not be taken as a sign 
© of monotony. More 
than most com- 
ft Wy aie posers he astonishes 
Menem. by producing a diff- 
erent work every 
# time. The first three 
ay symphonies display 
his progress but 
y after them the times 
wring from him the 
harsh but honest F 
minor symphony 
and then the resig- 
nation of that one which he finally decided 
must be in D major. In the masterly Tallis 
Fantasia he re-created the spirituality of the 
early English church through its own poly- 
phonic medium of expression, while in the 
Tudor Portraits he gave amazing musical life 
to the truculent humour of the poet John 
Skelton. Neither should his operatic 
ventures, and particularly Hugh the Drover, 
be forgotten. The very homeliness of the 
latter may well have intimidated its first hear- 
ers (stuffed with Continental fare) before 
they succumbed to its melodiousness. 

With Holst folk melody was a passion. It 
threads its way in and out of his work, though 
never so naturally as with Vaughan Williams. 
His flair for rhythm and colour brought folkish 
tunes (quite surprisingly) into The Planets, but 
mainly for the burliness and freedom of their 
rhythms. Recent recordings of this work 
caused reviewers to sit up and take notice of 
the inevitability of the music and the sure 
confidence of the composer, but all along 
Holst had been a practical musician with a 
canny knowledge of effect; that much is dis- 
coverable even in his most experimental essays. 
He is often charged (or credited) with a vein 
of mysticism, yet his directness of expression 
prevented it from clouding his vision. Those 
who expected to find in his Hymn of Jesus the 
respectability of the time-honoured oratorios, 
did not know what to make of a starkness that 
caused Mendelssohnish music to look pale 
and the Wagnerian religiosity tawdry. Holst 
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could tread this earth firmly enough in such 
things as the moving Dirge for Two Veterans 
(after Whitman) composed in 1914; he could 
parody Parsifal in the opera The Perfect Fool; 
and it is not strange that his favourite amongst 
his own works was the orchestral piece Egdon 
Heath (after Hardy). 

Arnold Bax missed the Stravinsky/Diaghilef 
influence that was by this time pervading 
British music. It was marked in Holst and it 
should be observed that this was Stravinsky’s 
own folkish period. Bax was London-born 
but his mind, especially in his early years, 
seems to have dwelt in the Ireland of the Celtic 
Revival. There is a strong romanticism about 
the early works whose very titles suggest fre- 
quent flights from this world altogether. He 
sought atmosphere rather than objectivity. 
There is present in his music the influence of 
French Impressionism, but although he could 
write In a Vodka Shop he avoided pictures of 
common contemporary life such as occur so 
frequently in Impressionistic painting. His 
seven symphonies show a steady clearing of 
the complex contrapuntal stream that is 
becoming so evident in all the music of the 
twentieth century. But so far as can be traced, 
the events of ordinary daily life never affected 
him as they have Elgar, Vaughan Williams, 
Holst, Ireland and Bliss. 

That was never so with Ireland. He looks 
the people round him in the eye; he puts them 
in his music. That there is an ethical note in 
him is revealed in These Things Shall Be, and 
it is emphasised by the fact that this work, 
commissioned by the B.B.C. for a Coronation 
concert, is no fulsome adulation of a monarch 
but an impassioned 
charge to the people. 

Stravinsky's She \ Mi. / 
fluence is heard in 4 
the music of Arthur 
Bliss although that 
Music is notably 
personal. The early 
Rout has great ori- 
ginality and if, to- 
day, it is never 
played, the real 
reason may be that , ., | 
the public is never « “5 
too happy when a 
soloist emits  syl- ; 
lables deliberately chosen more for their effect 
as sound than as sense. His music for Viola 
Tree’s Tempest was overwhelmingly noisy and 
expensive, probably because he had measured 
neither the occasion nor the means. By 1930 
he was making a music much more in terms of 
the audience. He is caught up in film and ballet. 
But his music for the ballet Checkmate has 
been criticised on the grounds that the com- 
poser worked in isolation from the choreo- 
grapher, with no regard for the physical limita- 
tions of the dancers or for dramatic require- 
ments. In Miracle in the Gorbals, however, 
closer contact with stage and real life brought 
forth a concise and tempered music. And the 
Piano Concerto is one of the most delightful 
examples of the music of our time. 

Film and stage have constantly engaged the 
attention of William Walton, now known to be 
working on an opera. He would not be 
offended if the term ‘‘utility’? were applied to 
a large portion of his work. Here is an 
immensely practical musician who has taken 


the most careful note of his surroundings. 
Besides a means of livelihood, the film has 
afforded him opportunities for his terse, steely 
qualities. His film music is apt but rarely 
obtrusive, yet some of it bears transference to 
the concert platform tolerably well. It is 
characteristic of Walton that the music he 
composed for Gielgud’s Macbeth should have 
been recorded for the actual stage production. 
He demanded a fairly large orchestra at a time 
when the British theatre no longer maintains 
an orchestra at all. Such practical requirements, 
however, enforce an economy in the music 
itself. 

Sentimentality has practically vanished from 
the music of the second quarter of the century. 
Walton, in fact, makes game of it in his highly 
adroit Facade, and there is certainly no room 
for sentimentality in the later works. Again 
it is a sign of the times that the practical 
vehicle for many of Walton’s compositions has 
given him the financial freedom to write such 
powerful concert works as the uncompromising 
Symphony, the Viola Concerto and the choral 
Belshazzar’s Feast without suffering in itself. 

The charge of a too great deliberateness is 
often brought against the music of the period, 
while the fact is that our composers have 
largely succeeded in throwing overboard their 
one-time dependence upon literature and an 
over-ripe romanticism. They now think in 
terms of combinations and permutations of 
melody. Their melodic line is longer, freer, 
more powerfully but less regularly stressed than 
of old. They are often, unavoidably in this 
sense, ahead of an audience whose education 
has done little to free them from an excessive ~ 
dependence on the music of the past. 

There is an appearance of cerebration, or 
intellectualism, in the work of our most 
promising young composer, Benjamin Britten. 
He is surprisingly articulate; his sentences are 
carefully thought out even to the point of 
artifice; the final work is superficially simple, 
but below the surface it is highly wrought, with 
the greatest economy of means. In search of 
melodic point, possibly, he has set Italian 
words and the French of Rimbaud. The line 
which he has evolved contains within itself the 
whole harmonic structure. As his genius 
expands he has turned, in the opera Peter 
Grimes, towards the realism of Crabbe; as he 
progresses, he, too, seems to draw nearer to 
the audience. 

There is little sign in British music to-day of 
any wide experimentation in what Mr. Ernest 
Newman recently called ‘‘atonalist monkeying 
with the relations of the scale.’’ There is sign 
of health. When one tackles a survey of this 
kind one is astonished as much by the degree 
with which the modern composer sticks to the 
essentials of tradition as by the number of 
conventionalities he manages to slough. 

Only outstanding men have been mentioned 
here. All around them are composers of less 
originality, it is true, but whose work collec- 
tively presents certain facets of that of promi- 
nent composers. Behind them is a mass of 
ordinary men and women, more or less 
musical by nature, but constantly hampered 
by lack of contact with modern musical 
thought. How to close the gap, that is the 
problem. But what a comment on that gap 
is the fact that as far as their creative work is 
concerned the war has passed clean over the 
heads of most of our living composers! 


Chekhov and Gorky 


Some Personal Reminiscenses 


by Vassily Kachalov 


HE DAY I FIRST MET MAXIM GORKY STANDS 
out in my memory as clearly as if it were 
a mere two or three years ago. 

It was in May 1900. Everywhere you went 
people were talking about Gorky. ‘‘Don’t 
you think his story Chelkash is wonderful?’’ 
my friends were all saying. And others were 
referring admiringly to a recent public con- 
troversy in which Gorky had wittily and 
devastatingly disposed of some pompous 
opponent. All emphasised the strength and 
devotion of his friendship for Chekhov. 

Our company—the famous Moscow Art 
Theatre Company—was on tour, and had just 
been playing in the Crimea where Chekhoy, ill 
with tuberculosis, was staying. He had come 
to see our performances of his own two plays, 
Uncle Vanya and The Seagull. 

And down there in the Crimea, also, was 
that young, stranger writer,Gorky, about whom 
we had heard so much, and who wrote stories 
around such ‘‘extraordinary subjects,’’ so 
some people said. He didn’t look like a writer 
either—at least, not like the current conception 
in those days of what a writer should Jook 
like. He created quite a sensation among the 
members of our company, and the audiences 
at our shows. 

I well remember the young Gorky when I 
first saw him, at the first performance of The 
Cherry Orchard, given in Chekhov’s honour. 
It was St. Anthony’s Day—the day of the 
saint whose name Chekhov bore. I can remem- 
ber our beloved Nemiro-Danchenko beginning 
his address of welcome with these words: 
**This is your day. Tradition says it marks 
the beginning of lengthening days. Your 
appearance here to-night has lengthened the 
day for us, giving it more light and warmth.”’ 

During the long entr’acte the ceremony was 
too protracted. The rather prosy speeches 


invariably began with ‘‘dear and most re- 


spected’’ or ‘‘most profoundly respected.’’ 
The ceremony made Chekhov terribly tired. 
His face deathly pale, occasionally coughing 
into his handkerchief, he kept standing all the 
time, listening patiently to the speeches, even 
smiling now and then. 

Sometimes some of those who were standing 
round cried: ‘‘Anton Pavlovich, please sit 
down!’’ He would wave his hand reassuringly, 
but continued to stand. 

When the performance was over, Chekhov 
came into my dressing-room, supported by 
Gorky. Gorky was excited and indignant. 

**To the devil with these public appear- 
ances!’’ he cried. ‘‘They’ve nearly celebrated 
him to death! It’s an outrage! Lie down 
now, Anton Pavlovich—rest on this couch 
here, and stretch out your legs.”’ 

‘*There’s no need for me to lie down,”’ 


Chekhov and Gorki at Yalta in 1901 


protested Chekhov. 
down.”’ 

*“No, no! Lie down!’’ ordered Gorky. 
“*And keep your legs up. Now, just rest for 
a while quietly with Kachalov here. He 
doesn’t smoke, so he won’t make you cough.’’ 

Then he turned to Leonid Andreyev, the 
novelist and dramatist, who was in the room 
with one or two others. 

**As for you, you smoke like a chimney,’’ 
he said. ‘‘So get out of here! And you too!’’ 
—this to Vishnevsky, one of our actors—*‘you 
always make a lot of noise.’” Andreyev and 
Vishnevsky left, and Gorky turned to Miroly- 
uboy, editor of The Journal for All. 

“*And you too, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘With that 
deep bass voice of yours! I’m afraid you 
must go too. Also,’’ he added, more respect- 
fully, ‘‘there is an important matter I would 
like to discuss with you.’’ And, taking the 
editor by the arm, he led him from the room, 
leaving Chekhov alone with me. Chekhov 
stretched gratefully on the couch. There was 
a brief silence. 

Then through the door we heard Gorky’s 
resonant voice in the corridor. He was hurling 
abuse at Mirolyubov for having published 
some sort of religious article. 

‘You ought to be a priest or a monk instead 
of the editor of a Marxist review!’’ he shouted. 

Chekhov smiled and said: ‘‘Really, Gorky 
takes everything too much to heart. He 
shouldn’t get so excited about my health, or 
about those religious articles in that magazine. 
After all, Mirolyubov is really an excellent 
fellow. He’s a priest’s son, you know, and 
maybe that’s why he likes church music and 
the sound of the bells——’’ 

He coughed, then went on: ‘‘Of course, 
Mirolyubov has his faults. He will yell at 
bus conductors, waiters, and even policemen. 
But then everybody has some sort of weakness. 


**But I'll be glad to sit 
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It’s no use shouting at him because of it.”’ 

Chekhov meditated for a moment, and then 
added drily: 

“*Although perhaps he deserves to be 
shouted at—not because of his religious bent 
but because he’s always shouting at people 
himself. ’’ 

Then we heard Gorky’s quick decisive steps. 
He opened the door and stood for a moment 
in the doorway, taking a final draw at his 
cigarette. Then he threw it down, waved his 
hand back and forth to disperse the smoke, 
and stepped into the room. 

““Weil, have they been leaving you alone?’’ 
he asked Chekhov. 

“‘Aren’t you a restless, excitable soul?’’ 
said Chekhov, smiling. Then he got up from 
the couch. “‘I’m quite all right now. Let’s 
go and see the end of Cherry Orchard. Let’s 
hear hew they start chopping down the trees.’” 

And off went the two of them to see the end 
of the last act of Chekhov’s play. 


Now I remember Chekhov’s funeral in the 
summer of 1904. An enormous crowd was 
making its way in procession across Moscow 
from the railway station to the Novi-Dyevichi 
cemetery. Outside the Art Theatre, the pro- 
cession halted. The vast crowd kept complete 
silence, broken only by the sound of sobbing 
here and there amidst the concourse and the 
strains of Chopin’s Funeral March, played by 
our Art Theatre orchestra at the theatre’s 
entrance. Then, through the doors came the 
employees of the theatre, carrying a huge 
wreath of wild flowers which they themselves 
had gathered. 

At that moment two faces were stamped 
upon my memory. Those of Chekhov’s 
mother and of Gorky, who were standing 
together behind the hearse. Their faces 
seemed to express an almost naive grief, a 
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pain which was almost physical, added to a 
kind of resentment, as though at some intoler- 
able injustice. 

At the cemetery, after the grave had been 
filled in and the people were leaving, some of 
our group went over to Gorky who was sitting 
alone on a grave nearby. 

‘*Have you not wept enough, Alexei Maxi- 
movich?’’ asked someone—I rather think it 
was Bunin, the writer. 

‘*I’m crying from sheer fury,’’ said Gorky. 
‘*Bverything to-day angers me! I hate this 
whole business, including the talk, from which 
one can’t escape!”’ 


Now another memory of Gorky arises: of 
my meeting with him in Moscow once more— 
but now a Soviet Moscow!—in the spring of 
1918. It was in the magnificent Hall of the 
Columns, in the House of the Moscow Trade 
Unions, where a splendid affair had been 
arranged by the Co-operators, as they were 
called, an organisation with which Gorky was 
very much in sympathy. About a fortnight 
earlier Gorky had asked me to take part in the 
affair and to get some of my comrades of the 
Art Theatre Company—especially Moskvin 
and Gribunin—to take part. 

‘*There’ll be a big crowd there,’’ he said. 
‘*Lenin will be there. And the Co-operators 
know how to run things, you know—there’ll 
be a swell banquet too!’’ 

Well, the evening was a tremendous success. 
Back in the actors’ room, behind the stage, 
Gorky was talking to Lenin. Gorky was all 
keyed up and in a very cheerful mood. He 
turned to the actors and said: 

**Now, tell me, don’t you sense an enormous 
difference in the audience at an affair like this? 
Something altogether different from the ordin- 
ary sort of thing, isn’t it? Isn’t it a real joy 
to appear before this new type of audience?”’ 

When the performance was nearing its end, 
Gorky came along to me and said: ‘*Do you 
know, our Co-operators never have any luck! 
There won’t be any banquet—at least, not 
to-day. Something has gone wrong with the 
lights at the restaurant.’’ 

It seemed that, at the restaurant on Petrovsky 
Linii—where the banquet was to have been 
held and at which Lenin, Gorky and all the 
performers were to have been present—the 
electric light had failed. In those early days 
there was often trouble with the electricity in 
Moscow, and we had, in fact, been lucky to 
get lighting for our show at the Trade Union 
House. I heard that even the Kremlin had no 
electric light that evening. 

The unhappy Co-operators sent for some 
candles at a store near the Iversky Gates, but 
they hadn’t enough candles even there. So we 
had to go away with the promise that the 
banquet would take place some other evening 
soon, 

As we left the hall, Gorky smiled at me, his 
spirits rising once again, and said: ‘*Well, so 
far things haven’t looked so good, either with 
regard to electrification’’—we were all talking 
about a large-scale electrification scheme in 
those days—*‘ or ‘Co-operation.’ But don’t 
let’s give up hope. Lenin has asked me to go 
up with him to his place. He claims he owns 
an unusually stout candle’’—with both hands 
Gorky demonstrated its abundant thickness— 
“*so we’re going to sit in the light of the candle 
and dream about electrification.’’ 
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The Re-opening of 


Covent Garden Opera House 


by Elizabeth Frank 


HE RE-OPENING OF COVENT GARDEN OPERA 

House this month is more than a ‘‘local’’ 

event, of interest only to Londoners. 
Covent Garden is one of the theatres of the 
world, representative of much that is greatest 
in the English theatre tradition. 

To foreign visitors it was one of the last 
theatres in a changing world where the audi- 
ence was still part of the show. Tiaras, jewels 
and furs graced the stalls until the war came, 
and the cabbages and squashed bananas strewn 
around its approaches only added to the charm. 


For the last six years the plush-lined boxes 
and plaster angels have looked down upon the 
graceless spontaneity of the jitterbug, and the 
perfect acoustics of the great opera house have 
resounded to the cacophony of swing music. 
But there is nothing wrong in that; did not 
the original Royal Charter obtained in 1732, 
by John Rich, actor and harlequin, allow for 
performances of ‘‘tragedies, comedies, plays, 
operas, musick, scenes and all entertainments 
whatsoever, without hindrance from anyone’’? 
Nevertheless there are other dance halls, and 
there is only one Covent Garden, 

On February 20th the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
will bring “‘London’s Theatre’’ back to life. 
Ballet is as much at home in Covent Garden 
as opera; it was in 1734 that the first ‘‘ballet 
d’action’’ was danced there, and in the same 
year Handel opened his first English season at 
the Opera House with J] Pastor Fido. It is 
recorded that in 1766 the Covent Garden ballet 
went on strike because they objected to wearing 
worsted stockings instead of silk. 

It is right and proper that the theatre’s 
re-birth should be marked by a season of 
British ballet. There was a time, not so very 
long ago, when the British public would not 
recognise the possibility of the existence of any 
ballet but the ‘‘Russian Ballet.” When the 
war drove foreign companies from our shores, 
Sadler’s Wells soon persuaded the public 
to accept British ballet in its own right. 

This will be the first commercial season given 
by an English ballet company at Covent 
Garden. The Vic-Wells danced there at gala 
performances before the war, the last time in 
1939, when a presentation of The Sleeping 
Princess was given before the King and Queen 
and President Lebrun. It is with this ballet, 
newly dressed and 
decorated by Oliver 
Messel, that the pre- 
sent season opens. 

If one speaks of 
the success of the 
Sadler’s Wells, one 
must speak too of 
the woman who 
made that success 
possible. Born in 
Ireland, she was 
christened Edris 
Stannus, but we 
know her as Ninette 
de Valois. Once, 


many years ago, it was her ambition to found 
a Dublin Ballet; when the idea ended in failure 
she started teaching in London with seven child 
pupils. Later she became a soloist in the great 
Russian ballet under Diaghilev. 

Boundless enthusiasm and energy, with fine 
judgment and taste, have been the qualities 
which have won Ninette de Valois, and her 
child, the Sadlers’ Wells Ballet, the status they 
hold to-day. The endless intrigues of the 
Diaghilev company made her instigate the rule 
not to engage artists who had worked in a 
Russian company. She has built up the present 
ballet chiefly from the Vic-Wells students. 

The first new ballet to be produced in the 
coming season will be Frederick Ashton’s 
Symphonic Variation by Cesar Franck, to be 
followed by Adam Zero by Robert Helpmann, 
a symbolic creation of man’s birth and life, 
with music by Arthur Bliss. 

And what of opera? Negotiations are well 
ahead to bring over a company from the Paris 
Opera.at the end of March, in Le Roi d’Ys and 
Ariane et le Barbe Bleue, and also a compan 
from the Opéra Comique in Pelleas et Meéli- 
sande, Mireille, Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole, 
and Fauré’s Masque et Bergamasque. Later 
it is hoped to extend invitations to the operas of 


Sweden, Czecho-slovakia and the Soviet Union. - 


The plans for a permanent English opera 
company for Covent Garden are still in the 
air. Yet England, as far as is known, is the 
only country in the world to have produced a 
new opera during the war years. Benjamin 
Britten’s Peter Grimes is already scheduled for 
production by many foreign opera companies. 

Up to the present English opera has been 
regarded as a sort of ‘‘poor relation,’’ but 
now that English ballet has established itself 
in its own right, is there any reason why opera 
should not do the same? We know that there 
is plenty of native talent, and soon auditions 
will be started with a view to creating a per- 
manent company, worthy of the highest 
traditions of Covent Garden. 

Incidentally there is nothing new in English 
opera at the ‘‘Garden’’; 1762 saw the pro- 
duction of Artaxerxes by Thomas Arne, 
composer of Rule, Britannia. 

For many years before the war the Opera 
House was only in use for a few months in the 
year; it is now planned to keep it open all the 
year round, and to reintroduce popular prices. 
Seats will cost from one guinea to half-a-crown. 
It is interesting to remember than 200 years 
ago the gallery cost 2s., and a seat on the stage, 
among the actors, half-a-guinea. 

There is still some argument as to whether 
to make the gallery bookable. When the 
suggestion that it should be bookable was put 
forward, a stream.of protests arrived from 
ardent queuers saying that they had made the 
most valuable friendships of their lives outside 
Covent Garden among the cabbages. But it 
seems probable that all seats will in future be 
bookable and these enthusiasts will no doubt 
find compensation elsewhere, whilst the gain 
in comfort for the majority will be immense. 


Poems from the War 


by Randall Swingler 


BRIEFING FOR INVASION: 


To-morrow, he said, is fixed for death’s birthday party, 
A gala show on the beaches, and all invited, 

Fireworks and aerobatics and aquatic diversions; 
To-morrow you can be sure of a grand reception. 


At 0-four hundred hours when the night grows sickly 

And the sand slips under your boots like a child’s nightmare, 
Clumsy and humped and shrunken inside your clothes 

You will shamble up the shore to give him your greeting. 


Not all those present will shake him by the hand 
But none. will pass on without looking into his face; 
The moment may seem chaotic, but be content— 
A world has laboured for this supreme occasion. 


Over your heads and over all crouching Europe 

The sky will be lashed with sounds too huge for hearing 
But to some listening inland it will seem like 

The great inarticulate word Freedom howled by the dead. 


Your skull will be filled with the hoarse. breathing of death 
And the gossip and chatter of all his ghostly devices, 

The dust suddenly spouting with ferocious flowers 

And the air canopied with a charnel smell. 


And when the white sun retches across tne land 


- The ships will litter the sea like deer at grazing. 


You will not look at the pitiful litter along the shore 


- Which the catspaw waves will lick and leave like vomit. 


O love! is it worth it? And are the dead rewarded 
With a bearer bond on history’s doubtful balance? 
And is the loss redeemed by a sunset glory 


| A sweet transfusion of blood to a new-born world? 


No, it will never be worth it, nor the loss redeemed. 
The dead die hideously and there is no honour. 

The blood that runs out in the sand can only embitter 
The violence of a fate that is still unmastered. 


Even though some should slip through the net of flame 
And life emerge loaded with secret knowledge, 

Won’t they be dumb, sealed off by the awful vision? 
Or should they speak, would anyone ever believe? 


Only this pride we have, both now and after, 
Because we have grasped the fate ourselves created, 


- And to have been the centre of contradiction 


And not to have failed, and still to have found it hateful. 
Salerno Bay; September, 1943. 


BETWEEN AGONY AND DESIRE: 


One evening when the moonlight flowed 
Along the olive leaves like old music 

And the crickets excited the air to hysteria 
I lay on my back in the Italian garden 


And the tree by my head became an old man 
Whose body was refined by delicate shadows 
Of agony, and his arms meagre as grasses 
Drooped at his sides, giving his life away. 


And as I looked in his face 

So thumbed and pencilled as by centuries : 
Of ravenous weather, his thought became ravelled with mine 
And as I breathed he spoke in the valves of my heart 


And said ‘‘I am watching.’’ 
And then I knew his name: 
He is called Dachau and his name is Million 
He is called Buchenwald and Sachsenhausen 
And before all is uncovered, he will have other names. 


Name of the Nameless! Never can these stars 
Be for me but the stigma of your wounds 
Never these olive trees but the twisted image 
Of your unseen and voiceless agony! 


How shall we lift our heads above this tide 

Of grief? Or how shall any world transcend it? 
—But faintly, like my own reluctant knowledge 
Denying indulgence, he spoke in the beat of my wrist: 


“*If you remember, remember only the anger. 
Sink into suffering and there is only pity 

In whose great eyes all virtue melts into tears 
And even courage is a kind of pathos: 


“Or reach after desire and you are caught up into dream 
The bubble wish that denies satisfaction 

Except the rainbow transfiguration of madness 

Where the saintly idiots smile and gibber: 


‘*But somewhere between suffering and desire 
Starts the live current, and it may be anger, 

The movement that is magnetism, heat and light, 
The will that unifies, illumines, sets in motion. 


**Not that poor hope which softens men’s eyes 

Nor the cheap death which denies it, claims remembrance: 
But their last casual action that slipped between 

Hope and death, their unreflecting greatness— 


“*Step by step necessity defines 

Your will. You find when you hold your desire 
It is not what you want, and victory brings you 
A strange freedom which you do not understand. 


‘Do not remember the suffering, nor the terrible 
Nullity ef all our desire: only remember 

The anger, whose waves of motion though unmeasured, 
Ranged far enough to charge your soldier’s memory.’’ 


And the moonlight rang like a gong: somewhere a spandau 
Louder than crickets tore strips off the dark. 

No joy, no bitterness, but an iron calm, 

An unfenced road ascending without fork. 


Near Urbino; September, 1944. 


THE DAY THE WAR ENDED ... 


On the day the war ended 

The sun laced the avenues with lime-tree scent 
The silver birches danced on the sidewalk 

And the girls came out like tulips in their colours: 


Only the soldiers were caught, like sleepwalkers 
Wakened unaware, naked there in the street. 
Fatuous in flowers, their tanks, tamed elephants, 
Wallowed among the crowds in the square. 


There is a moment when contradictions cross, 

A split of a moment when history twirls on one toe 
Like a ballerina, and all men are really equal 

And happiness could be impartial for once— 


Only the soldier, snatched by the sudden stop 
In his world’s turning, whirled like a meteor 
Through a phoenix night of stars, is falling, falling 


And as his trajectory bows and earth begins 
To pull again, his hollow ears are moaning 
With a wild tone of sorrow and the loss, the loss . . . 


Gradisca; May, 1945. 
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The Art of Hubert Cook 


UBERT COOK IS AN INDUSTRIAL WORKER 

who is also an artist which, in the world 

we live in, is a rare combination. He has 
spent all his earning life in the G.W.R. shops 
at Swindon, painting and drawing in his spare 
time. When on day shift he would go at night 
to the Swindon School of Art; when on night 
shift he would attend day classes. He was 
given much help and encouragement by the 
Principal, Harold Dearden, of whom he speaks 
with gratitude. An outlet and measure for his 
talent was found in the Annual Exhibition of 
the G.W.R., at which, year after year, he took 
prize after prize. In 1934, the awards were made 


The Steam Hammer 
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by Ray Watkinson 


vy P. H. Jowett, Head of the L.C.C. School of 
Arts and Crafts, and at his instance, and with 
the support of the G.W.R. Social and Educa- 
tional Union, Cook was granted a part-time 
scholarship by the Swindon Education Com- 
mittee. For the next four years he divided his 
time between the machine shop at Swindon 
and the Central School in London. When his 
scholarship came to an end, he went back full 
time to the machine shop, where he has worked 
through most of the war years. 

The drawings and lithographs we shall discuss 
here are the product of these past five years. 
They are of scenes in the railway workshops, 
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made mainly from memory, assisted only by 
the quickest and simplest of notes caught on 
odd scraps of paper in the quiet moments of a 
job, behind the foreman’s back. It is just 
because they were made in this way that they 
have the vigour and authenticity too often 
missing from the work of Official War Artists. 
Cook shows us the people he knows doing the 
things he and they have been used to doing, in 
the surroundings whose appearance is so com- 
pletely absorbed into their and his daily experi- 
ence that people and background are insepar- 
able. There is nothing of anecdote or banal 
illustration in the simple, powerful lithographs 
in which his theme is worked through in all 
its variations. 

This theme is man, taming and shaping 
metal; metal which at any moment may rebel; 
always fierce, brutal, dangerous. There is no 
overdrawn symbolism, no Spirit of Steel or 
superhuman Worker with bulging muscles and — 
sweating brow: there is the glare and half-light 
of the foundry, the gloom of shadows splashed 
with the spluttering dazzle of the welder’s 
torch, the clumsy figures of the anonymous 
who skilfully, habitually, bend the great sheets 
of metal, drill or weld them, or carry ladles of 
molten iron. The drawing is not the kind that 
thrusts itself at the spectator, calling for recog- 
nition of a miraculous sleight of hand; but it 
is sound drawing with its own contribution to 
make to a composition no less strong, no less 
subdued. Both composition and drawing are 
governed by the thing seen, are means to an 
end, not mere vehicles of virtuosity. 

In The Steam Hammer, a virile chalk drawing, 
the curving support of the hammer rises 
between two men, intent on their work, grip- 
ping with huge pincers the white-hot billet 
which is being steadily stamped to a new 
section. In an instant the heavy hammer will 
fall again, but before then the poised arms will 
have twisted the lump of metal over. It is 
this instant of tension, of incipient action, that 
is the essential subject. To achieve its powerful 
expression, much has been discarded that 
would have tempted any one less at home with 
the material: the structure of the hammer is 
not particularised; of the two figures, the 
nearer, with his great steel boots, mask, and 
long pincers, is boldly summarised: the other 
is no more than a glow of light behind the 
dark curve of the hammer. Just enough is said, 
and with the emphasis in just the right places, 
to convey action and atmosphere without the 
tedium of a realism that insists on our seeing 
every detail that does not concern us, to the 
exclusion of those that do. 

Sawing White-hot Metal is different in 
pattern and handling. Its composition is as 
strict as Manet’s, created from rectangles of 
space—stanchions, girders, the horizontals of 
floor and roof, the verticals of erect figures; 
and in the centre, whirling at high speed, the 
driving wheels and belt of the saw which as it 
cuts into the metal fills the air with a fountain 
of sparks. The effect of this impetuous veil of 
light in front of the sombre and solid structures 
which half appear, supporting the great driving 
wheels, is vivid in the extreme. The dwar. 
of the men’s figures, which at first seem 


Welder in Boiler Shop 


secondary, increases the sense of tension, of 
action and danger, especially in the man who, 
holding the metal firmly with long pincers, 
leans away to escape the fierce heat and glare. 

The essential character of these lithographs 
is that they convey not mere appearance, but 
the savour and essence of a way of life which 
the artist knows by heart. They are not a 
faithful transcript of physical facts; but they 
are realistic. They are so because they 
are imaginative in their generous, un- 
self-conscious comprehension of the scene. 
The things that matters are 
not the precise shape and 
size and clothing of a 
man, or the exact number 
and position of stanchions or 
bricks, but the emotional 
effect of the dusky atmosphere, 
with its nuclei of deep shadow 
and brilliant light. Looking at 
these pictures, we do not 
look through a frame to ob- 
serve. another world; we enter 
it, and are enfolded by its 
gloom along with the half-lit 
figures who work in it. It 
does not occur to us to 
quarrel with the drawing or 
the detail, which fall into 
place, serving their purpose— 
neither more nor less—to pro- 
vide us with a bridge between 
our knowledge, our habitual 
vision, and the things the 
artist has seen. What he 
has seen is not just light and 
shade, line, mass, tone, bal- 
ance, rhythm; but the active 
and organised whole of these 
things. There is a great warmth 
and sensuousness in the hand- 
ling of strange plays of artific- 
ial light over the massive fig- 
ures of men and machines: the 
pattern and rhythm, the bold 
disposition of masses and ac- 
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cents, are clearly enjoyed for their own sake, but 
not just for any abstract ‘‘aesthetic’’ values— 
for their values above all as expressions of the 
life of the workshops: they are not only the sur- 
roundings but the complement of the people 
and their activity. 

It is the fact of that activity that creates the 
atmosphere. The people and the things they 
do are essential to the artist’s subject. He is 
in no way concerned to produce a picture of 
technical processes, machines or men. Almost 
nothing in his lithographs would satisfy the 


engineer as an engineer. In Sawing Wn._ 
Metal there is an almost mediaeval innocence 
of technical truth in the wheels and their 
mounting: they wouldn’t work. But they are 
working, roaring round, showering a dazzle of 
steel sparks over the workers; scaffolded against 
the luminous background they create, they 
dominate the watching men. Why doesn’t he 
draw more faithfully, more precisely? Because 
tools, objects, figures, are contributing only to 
doing: to do certain things is their being and 
origin, and this doing, this activity, this process, 
is what he paints. The more precisely and 
literally he gives us a picture of the man or the 
machine, the more lifeless the result. His 
technical problem is to limit the degree of 
literal transcription, to subordinate it, to use 
it only so far as it is a tie between our visual 
experience and his. He is only incidentally 
concerned with the play of light on static 
objects: his real concern is the life in which 
those objects play a part. In his world, nothing 
makes sense in isolation, everything is con- 
tributory to a life of doing. The living process 
is the essence, binding people and things into 
coherence. He is not a Daumier, heightening 
gesture and attitude with ferocious satire: he 
deals neither in pity nor contempt but in know- 
ledge, with sympathy and without pretence. 
The drawings are dramatic, because the life 
they picture is dramatic, and the artist’s 
supreme excellence is his patient capacity to 
lift particular objects and incidents to the level 
of general significance. He has not tried to 
escape from his own people: it was the com- 
pulsion of bread and butter that kept him at 
the lathe, in the world which has provided his 
material as an artist. He does not draw, or 
paint, the “‘beauty in common things’’ with 
which we have salved our conscience for the 
slum: he draws the life he has lived. 
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French Film 
Co-operative’s 
First Picture 
Battle of the Railroad 


by Gabriel Harvey 


MMEDIATELY AFTER THE LIBERATION, WHEN 
hopes were still high that the purge would 
cleanse the French cinema of the traitors 

and collaborators and the host of shady 
businessmen who took their chance to break 
into the film industry when the Germans 
arrived, a group of French film technicians 
and writers got together to discuss the future 
of their art and ways of helping it to play its 
full part in the new life that everyone expected 
for France, Under the leadership of Louis 
Daquin, Secretary of the Cine-technicians’ 
Union they founded the first film production 
co-operative, ‘‘La Coopérative Générale du 
Cinema Frangais.’’ Their aim was to produce 
films which told the story of France itself, the 
life of the French people and their resistance 
to the Nazis, but to tell it simply and clearly 
in the tradition of classic French lucidity and 
artistic discipline. They determined to strip 
off the tormented overlay of neurosis and 
obsession with the macabre and the hopeless 
which was the cinema’s way of expressing its 
lack of faith in the times and conditions within 
which it worked and from which it drew its 
inspiration—a torment and an_ obsession 
which were beginning in 1939 to disfigure the 
work of many talented producers and writers 
in France. 


The hoped-for purge, of course, proved to 
be little more than a nine days’ wonder. And 
the hopes of a nationalised industry faded 

uickly enough when the Government was 
ly installed in Paris and considered it safe 
to drop many of the plans over which it had 
waxed so enthusiastic in the Algiers days. But 
the Co-operative did not fade away like the 
rest; it grew and matured and planned for the 
future, and in May 1945 it started work on its 
first big picture, Bataille du Rail—Battle of 
the Railroad. 


This film, which has now been completed 
and will have been shown throughout France 
by the time this article appears, tells the story 
of the resistance of the French railway workers 
to the German invaders. The deeds of the 
railwaymen of France during the occupation, 
of course, are legion. Amongst a host of 
wonderful stories of resistance, their’s probably 
stand first on account of their brilliant planning, 
their ingenuity, courage and organisation, and 
their tremendous extent. Towards the end the 
whole railway network of France became one 
vast death-trap for the Germans. 


René Clément, who directed and wrote the 
script, spent weeks touring every part of France 
before he started work on the film. He talked 
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Loco-men on the look-out for comrades of the Maquis, Bataille du Rail 


with hundreds of railwaymen, collected stories 
of actual resistance experiences in the most 
scrupulous detail, soaked himself in the facts 
and atmosphere of life on the railroads and got 
to know the men who work on the line, in the 
yards and in the sheds. The script which grew 
out of his experiences is in the best tradition 
of the French realist cinema; in feeling and 
treatment it also owes a good deal to the films 
of the partisans and guerillas which were made 
during the war in the Soviet Union. 

Clément used very few professional actors— 
and those unknown—and relied almost entirely 
on the railway workers themselves. Bataille du 
Rail proves once again that an unequalled 
auality of realism and sincerity can be obtained 
by asking people who have done a particular 
job and have talked about their work and life 
in their own special craftsmen’s way for 
twenty years, to do that job or repeat the 
familiar phrases in front of a camera. Any 
competent actor can learn how to tap an axle- 
box with a 12lb. hammer; but Clément holds 
that he will never do it with quite the degree of 
realism obtained by getting a railwayman who 
has tapped thousands of axle-boxes every year 
of his working life to do it. 

The French railwaymen, acting once again 
before the camera the sabotage and resistance 
of the four occupation years, do it with a 
simplicity and pride and humour which is quite 
gripping. Clément has used his local people 
with the same brilliant effect as the producers 
of Otages and La Femme du Boulanger before 
the war. 

Bataille du Rail, which runs two hours, is 
not a documentary. Its plot traces the develop- 
ment of resistance from mere talk at first, 
through the passive stage to isolated unor- 
ganised sabotage, and finally to the tremendous 
peak in 1944 when it was no longer safe for a 
German train to run in any part of the country 
and whole divisions were held up for days by 
the co-ordinated work of the railwaymen, the 
maquis and the Allied air forces. 


The highlight of the film is the operation 
against a convoy of twelve trains transporting 
a German unit and its equipment to the _ 
Avranches front. The heavy armoured train 
leading the convoy succeeds in beating off the 
maquis attack. The Resistance forces then ~ 
decide to tear the track up after the passage of 
the armoured train so that train 1504, the 
second in the convoy, shall crash and block 
the line. To shoot the scene of the crash René 
Clément and his cameraman Henri Alékan 
arranged to have the main Paris-Brest line 
diverted so that a genuine crash could be 
staged. They used a German thirty-wagon 
goods train loaded with tanks and guns, which 
they ran along an embanked section of the line 
at 50 m.p.h. When the locomotive and leading 
wagons left the rails the terrific impetus of the 
heavy train caused a telescoping effect which 
sent huge tanks and guns hurtling through the 
air and crashing down the embankment. The 
cinematic effect is outstanding. 

By absolute standards Bataille du Rail is a 
very good film, both artistically and as fast- 
moving, exciting and dramatic entertainment. 
Viewed in its context it is also a considerable 
practical achievement and a historic record of 
value. It was made at a time when studio 
space had to be fought for against the big 
commercial companies; when every type of 
technical equipment and even film stock was 
in desperately short supply and electric current 
was being constantly interrupted by the short- 
age of coal. Production costs were rising to 
astronomic heights, and films are still so 
heavily taxed that only a fifth of the money 
taken at the box office found its way back to 
the production unit. 

It tells the story of the Resistance simply, 
with feeling, and with great dramatic power. 

The Co-operative have done more thar 
produce a good film. They have started to 
put into operation their policy of giving 
talented young technicians a chance to prove 
their worth. Both Clément and Alékan are 


under thirty. Neither has made a big picture 
before. In this co-operative undertaking both 
have waived part of their salaries in return for 
a percentage interest in the profits of the film. 
This principle has been followed by the other 
members of the production unit and is, of 
course, the basis of the co-operative method 
of production. Apart from those who worked 
on the film and all of whom, from producer to 
call-boy, have ‘‘shares’’ in the production, 
people not directly associated with the work 
can share on the usual co-operative lines. 

It is to the credit of the French Government 
that, through the General Directorate of the 
Cinema, they have advanced part of the money 
necessary to make Bataille du Rail. The 
balance was advanced by the railwaymen’s 
Resistance group, ‘‘Resistance Fer.’’ In view 
of the fact that full commercial distribution 
has been assured in France the film will cer- 
tainly make a good profit. On its merits and 
because of the story it has to tell it deserves 
wide distribution in Britain and America, 
where it can do the same job for friendship 
between the three countries that Desert Victory 
and The True Glory did in France. 

The Co-operative has another film, Dawn 
on the Sixth of June, in the cutting stage. This 
documentary picture, lasting an hour and a 
half, was directed by Jean Grémillon. It deals 
with the history of Normandy and the two 
great British landings—in the Hundred Years’ 
War and in 1944. 

Other films in preparation are Comedy before 
Moliére’s Day and Vercors—both documen- 
taries—the latter consisting in large part of 


_ shots taken during the maquis’ bitterest days 


of fighting during the occupation in the Vercors 
region. Le Diable Souffle and Si Jeunesse Savait 
are two feature films planned for production 
during the coming year. Other scenarios are 
under consideration. 

Louis Daquin hopes by the time these pro- 
ductions are ready for showing to have a 
distributors’ co-operative functioning to handle 
the sale and distribution of the work of his 
production units and thus make them inde- 


pendent of the big commercial distributors. 


At a time when all the indications are that 
the French cinema is travelling the Hollywood 
road of ever higher production costs, leading 
to ever greater financial interference with the 
work of producers (and all that this implies in 
the matter of ‘‘playing safe’? and the box 
office test), La Coopérative Générale du 


_ Cinéma Frangais has an extremely important 


job to do in defending the high artistic stan- 
dards of French films. 
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Drama and Music in the Y.W.C.A. 


by Pat Reynolds 


R. MONTAGU SLATER, DRAMATIC CRITIC 
of Reynolds News, in an article last year 
emphasised that there were 5,000 amateur 

dramatic groups in England. One doubts if 

this figure, surprising as its disclosure probably 
was to an unknowing public, was as generous 
as it should have been, because of the well nigh 
insuperable problem of attempting to assess the 
number of amateur groups if they are not 


affiliated to the British Drama League and if 


their existence is hardly known outside a small 
and local circle. 


Every month sees the number of dramatic 
groups increasing, be they dramatic groups in 
youth clubs, in the services, in factories or 
wherever English people of all ages meet 
together for recreation. The Y.W.C.A. has 
played a prominent part in recent years in 
sponsoring not only amateur drama but music 
also among its varied membership. The 
number of groups in its permanent centres, 
which cater for girls and women and their men 
friends of all ages, has nearly doubled, and 
much enterprising activity in music and drama 
has been seen in the war-time setting-up of 
service centres for women in H.M. Forces, the 
Land Army and Munition Hostels. 


Through an initial grant from C.E.M.A. in 
1940 the Y.W.C.A. were able to appoint a 
National Drama Adviser (Miss Diana Carroll) 
and a National Music Adviser (Miss Jennifer 
Greenwood, A.R.C.M.). 


Diana Carroll began her career in repertory. 
She was at the Croydon and Northampton 
repertory theatres and later became interested 
in producing for amateurs, which included large 
scale children’s productions in different parts 
of the country, as well as Christmas plays with 
Student Movement House and in the Isle of 
Dogs. She went to Palestine with School 
Films Ltd., making documentaries, and has 
taken play readings with Czech refugees who, 
she says, knew far more about Bernard Shaw 
than she did. Jennifer Greenwood got her 
A.R.C.M. at the Royal College of Music in 
piano, but made a special study of the flute and 
opera and did improfessional dancing at 
Sadler’s Wells. During a year spent in Hono- 
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lulu she learned the ‘‘real’’ way to dance the 
Hula and joined the one ballet company which 
they had there. 

It is rather essential to outline their activities 
before their appointment with the Y.W.C.A. 
because of the successful combination of their 
respective qualifications which they were able 
to achieve afterwards. From the very start 
they wished to combine music and drama 
wherever it was possible. They started Mes 
building up a series of entertaining items whic! 
they could take round and perform to what- 
ever groups they visited, together with others 
in which the audience could take part as well. 
The items which they acted themselves were 
usually mimed ballads such as John, Come, 
Kiss Me Now; Soldier, Soldier, won’t You 
Marry Me? (English and Appalachian version), 
Goodmorrow, Gossip Joan, and in addition 
A. P. Herbert’s comic rhyme Powder Monkeys. 

There may not appear to be a great deal to 
these items, but it was probably for the very 
reason that they were neither too light nor too 
heavy and were performed with professional 
skill and timing that they became popular with 
the various audiences they visited. An impor- 
tant point which the performers had to bear 
in mind was the necessity of making a satis- 
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factory impression quickly, because one even- 
ing in two years was perhaps all the time that 
they could devote to one centre or hostel. 

Miss Greenwood, as a flautist, was able both 
to play and to explain her instrument, and in 
addition the kind of activities in which they 
got the groups to join were community singing 
and programmes of narration and music which 
they had written or compiled. One of these 
was entitled J Hear America and is based on 
Walt Whitman’s poem I Hear America 
Singing. These scripts are now incorporated 
in a small volume, To Meet the Occasion, pub- 
lished by Samuel French, which contains also 
religious outlines for Christmas, Easter and 
Harvest programmes. Miss Greenwood has 
recently had published by the Workers’ Music 
Association Music in the Club which gives 
invaluable guidance both to the non-specialist 
leader and the expert. 

Miss Carroll and Miss Greenwood would 
plan their touring so that they did not rush 
helter-skelter all over the country, but did as 
much visiting in one area as they could before 
passing on to another. While in an area they 
would encourage the clubs there to organise 
their own music and drama festivals, and 
would arrange to return to adjudicate for them 
some months later. In that way Y.W.C.A. 
centres in Wales had a music and drama 
festival, as did N.W. Lancashire, and the Lon- 
don clubs last year at Toynbee Hall. London’s 
took the form of a ‘‘Festival of English 
Comedy: Shakespeare, Sheridan, Shaw and 
Priestley.’ Another event was a ‘‘Festival of 
Song through the Centuries, ’’ each club produc- 
ing a different group of songs such as folk songs, 
Elizabethan madrigals, early opera (Handel and 
Purcell), light opera (Edward German and 


Y.W.C.A Shakespeare Display, 


designed and painted by W. Kassemoff from material 
prepared by Pat Reynolds and C. H. Hobday, M.A. 


(Photo: John Vickers) 


Gilbert and Sullivan), music hall, etc. 

From the point of view of succeeding in 
getting clubs to co-operate on an ever-widening 
scale, the 90th Birthday Pageant of the 
Y.W.C.A. at the Royal Albert Hall last 
December was a considerable achievement. A 
choir of 400 came in a great trek from all 
comers of England, Scotland and Wales, and 
together with the many actors and actresses 
who had their place in the scenes which depicted 
the role of woman throughout the ages, found 
their way to Kensington. Diana Carroll wrote 
and produced the pageant as well as taking the 
part of one of the narrators, while Jennifer 
Greenwood was responsible for the music. 

A Y.W.C.A. Drama Library of books, 
records and scripts has been built up and can 
be hired by Y.W.C.A. centres, and the Associa- 
tion is nationally affiliated to the British Drama 
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League and Religious Drama Society, though 
individual clubs may also seek affiliation with 
these bodies if they wish. Long and short 
term training courses in club work are con- 
tinually being given to Y.W.C.A. workers for 
home and overseas and at these a session is 
always devoted to suggestions for play reading 
and production, listening groups and informal 
music groups. 

For the first time this year the Y.W.C.A. is 
arranging its own music and drama schools, 
which will be attended by producers in their 
centres and a number of club leaders who have 
specialised in these activities with their own 
clubs. There is a considerable demand from 
education authorities and other bodies for 
similar training courses. 

The department has been strengthened during 
the last year by the appointment of two assis- 
tant advisers with the help of a grant from the 
King George’s Jubilee Trust Fund. They 
have already embarked on several interesting 
schemes. A project to interest clubs in Shakes- 
peare has been started with the planning and 
execution of a 20-foot Shakespeare Display 
(illustrated on previous page) which is designed 
to tour clubs. There are several ways in which 
it will be used, the foremost being Shakespeare 
festivals in which six or more clubs can take 
part. One of the major problems, as always 
to-day, will be the costuming, but club initia- 
tive, which is boundless, will override this! 

Another scheme is to try out the experiment 
of introducing modern international plays. 
The Chinese Ministry of Information very 
kindly has procured from China several plays 
written by modern Chinese authors. The Arts 
Theatre is in all likelihood going to produce 
one of them this year and the Y.W.C.A. have 
had one translated for them by Miss Winifred 
Galbraith, whose record in China with the 
Y.W.C.A. has been widely acclaimed, as have 
her books on China: Man Against the Sky and 
a Penguin Special, The Chinese. This play is 
the story of life in Chungking about 1941, of a 
young university graduate who finds himself 
unable to adapt his life to the hardships of 
evacuation and becomes involved in China’s 
Black Market to his eventual downfall. 

As an international association the Y.W.C.A. 
has perpetual interest in material from other 
countries, and this summer the hope of the 
first post-war international camp in Switzer- 
land holds out the even happier prospect of 
getting to know each other by meeting in 
person. 


‘CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. Warners 
KITTY. Paramount 

‘THE HOUSE ON 92np STREET. Fox 
“CHILDREN OF THE SOVIET ARCTIC. 
‘TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. World Wide 


Reviewed by Humphrey Swingler 


YY HIs HAS BEEN A VERY BLEAK MONTH FOR 
the film critic. I suspect that January is 
regarded by the renters merely as the 

aftermath of festive indulgence, when palates 
are languid and the customer will queue for 
anything, and enjoy it. Here’s a time when the 
ripest “‘cheese’’ won’t sober him up—when 
in fact dissipation has finally neutralised his 
critical barriers. 

Graham Greene’s Confidential Agent ap- 
peared as a novel in 1937. It was an extremely 
competent political thriller with obvious poten- 
tialities as a film script. It told the story of an 
agent of the Spanish Republican Government 
sent to England to forestall the Fascists in 
purchasing coal for their war potential. His 
presence in England and the purpose of his 
mission are discovered by Franco’s agents in 
London who, as well as doing their best to 
kill him, involve him in a couple of murders 
of his own and consequently with Scotland 
Yard. They finally beat him to the post in 
securing the coal, whereupon he rushes North 
and harangues the miners who are about to 
hew it—thereby hitting the national headlines 
with such a smack that the coal merchants are 
scared into cancelling the contract. 
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Here are the melodramatic bare bones out 
of which Greene constructed a novel full of 
great depth of characterisation and dramatic 
tension. Warners have stripped the body of 
the novel down to these bare bones and the 
result is false, unexciting and puerile. Even 
Boyer, Paxinou and Bacall can’t save it. 

Not long ago a writer in the trade press 
urged film producers to make their stories 
simple. ‘‘The screen has no time to fuss with 
the old-fashioned ‘literary’ story,’’ he wrote. 
**It needs only the bare framework of narrative 
on which to hang the essential exciting things 
which appeal to the eye and which belong 
exclusively to the film medium. If you think 
back over the film treatment of famous stories, 
it will be seen that the narrative has been 
stripped down to barest essentials. This 
process always produces misguided criticism 
about producers who ruin the story. In fact, 
far from ruining it, they merely wring from it 
its movie essence and discard the literary com- 
plications which would ruin its film appeal.’’ 
My quarrel with Warner Brothers in particular, 
and in general with film producers who turn 
books into films, is that so often their concep- 
tion of the movie essence of a story presupposes 
that the cinema caters solely for children’s 
clubs. A sensitive director with any creative 
ability knows very well that a bare framework 
of narrative, however richly adorned with those 
exciting things so exclusive to the film medium, 
is a poor thing to make a film out of. Presum- 
ing that he has chosen the right book, this 
rarity, the sensitive director, also knows that 
more than half his battle is to translate into 
film terms those very literary complications 
which we are told he must discard but without 
which his narrative will be a naked skeleton. 

Kitty is also from a book, which apparently 
made its million readers gasp. Likewise all 
the film critics, in admiration of its opulence, 
the authenticity of its presentation of eighteenth 
century London, the acting of Paulette God- 
dard ef al., its bawdiness, and finally its vast 
capacity for entertainment. I can sympathise 
with all but the last point. Frankly it bored 
me stiff. 

The House on 92nd Street doesn’t really 
belong to this month and would have been 
reviewed earlier had space allowed, though its 
objectionable advance publicity effectually put 
me off seeing it until I was driven there by the 
general dearth. The house in question covered 
the headquarters of top-ranking Nazi spies 
whose main objective at the time with which 
the film deals was Process 97, experiments on 
atomic energy. We are shown the methods 
used by the American counter-espionage 
system to frustrate plans for procuring for- 
mulae and sending them to Germany; their 
thoroughness and ingenuity are astonishing, so 
astonishing in fact that there is a tendency to 
make the opposition look a bit crude at times. 
The interesting thing about this film is its 
skilful combination of dramatic and docu- 
mentary technique. Although obviously the 
producer’s prime objective is entertainment, 
he has made the factual exposition of the 
functioning of the F.B.I. serve to heighten the 
dramatic tension rather than lower it—an 
obvious danger when the film is on a purely 
expositional rather than dramatic plane. This 
is Louis de Rochemont’s second production 
effort since he left the March of Time, which 
he originated some ten years ago. It is a very 


fine example’ of the type of screen journalism 
which he developed there, and that’s saying a 
good deal. 

Finally, two documentaries. The Soviet film 
tells an extrenlely vivid story of pioneer re- 
education in the Arctic. The film was directed 
by Mark Donskoi who has already done some 
admirable work for the Soviet cinema; this 
film lives up to our expectations of him. Here 
is a story of the life of a remote communi 
being raised to a higher level, not through the 
charitable goodwill of some religious organi- 
sation, but because of the fulfilment by the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. of their political 
obligation to abolish national oppression and 
the backwardness, economic, cultural and 
political, which they have inherited from the 
past. 


(continued on page 150) 
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Feb. 13—Fiorence Hooton, Violoncello 
Recital (Sammartini, Tchaikovsky, 
Bax, Glazounov, McEwen, Falla) 
At the Piano: WILFRID PARRY 
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Beethoven: _—_Pathétique Sonata 
Handel: Chaconne César Franck: 
Prélude, Choral et Fugue: Chopin: 
Liszt 
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Theatre 


Current Productions 


Reviewed by Sirtol Hugh Jones 
CAMBRIDGE Aladdin Book by Emile Littler. 
ST. JAMES’S The Glass Slipper by Eleanor 
and Herbert Farjeon. 

HE NEW YEAR WAS BROUGHT IN BY A NUMBER 

of new productions in the repertories of 

the little theatres and clubs. Here the 
companies often lack experience and stage 
space, but the vigour of new enterprise does 
much to compensate for the discomforts of 
draughts and a more-than-spiritual proximity 
to the players that are so characteristic of 
pocket theatres, and which cannot be avoided. 

First, though, there was the culmination of 
the Christmas season. This year the West End 
had only two pantomimes running. Aladdin 
at the Cambridge was played on a small stage 
and therefore gave us wit and finish instead of 
pantomime’s trump card—Spectacle in a Big 
Way. Miss Binnie Hale is our most delicately 
feminine Principal Boy, and Mr. Hal Bryan is 
the most voluptuously womanly Dame ever 
to wear a yellow satin corsage. The production 
was distinguished by an Emperor given ~ 
melting into admirable voice about sleepy 
lagoons and similar unpredictable topics, and 
by three vividly surrealist comedians called 
Elstree’s Three Stooges, one of whom wore a 
straw-coloured wig but otherwise bore a 
haunting and melancholy resemblance to Mr. 
John Gielgud. 

At the other extreme of Christmas entertain- 
ment there was the revival of Mr. Robert 
Donat’s production of the Perraultesque Glass 
Slipper. It is a difficult piece to assess, being a 
pastiche composed of some of the sophisticated 
and delicate elegance of the Histoires ou Contes 
du Tems Passé, unhappily diluted with the song 
tradition of pantomime—though the songs are 
at least part of the play—and a little of the 
enthusiastic whimsy of Miss Enid Blyton. I 
could have done with less song from Cinderella 
and less conversation from the kitchen furni- 
ture. However, what sticks in the memory is 


(continued from page 149) 

Robin Carruthers’s To-day and To-morrow 
is an ambitious survey of the Middle East in 
terms of its agriculture. In effect it is the 
story of human struggle against famine in a 
part of the world which includes some of the 
most fertile land anywhere and many of the 
world’s most under-nourished human beings. 
The commentary is hard-hitting, honest and 
lively. The story of corruption, backwardness 
and exploitation is told without evasion, and 
illustrated with a cleverly discriminating 
camera. The strategic importance of the 
Middle East in the war resulted, as war’s 
necessity did elsewhere, in the sinking of 
individual interests and in planning, by the 
nineteen nations involved, to increase the 
land’s productivity and to get a more equitable 
distribution of its resources. I found the film’s 
canvas too vast; the Middle East is a large 
slice of the world and one just isn’t capable 
of absorbing it all, even as a background, 
inside forty-five minutes. But this is a small 
objection to a fine film. 


rather the family quartette on the ice-covered 
road to the ball; the rose-coloured, snow-hung 
palace; the wit of some of the verse; and the 
strange colour and intelligence of Miss Lulu 
Duke’s mimed performance of a voiceless 
Gilles, whose function was simply to watch the 
puppets dallying. The piece had its longueurs 
and was a curious mixture of sophistication— 
like Miss Howard’s delightfully tinsel ballet 
of Harlequin heartless, which had in it much 
more of nineteenth century romantic tradition 
than of the original Harlequinade—and sim- 
plicity; but it is a brave venture, and we hope 
next year to see it in a briefer, more assured 
form. 


UNITY God Bless the Guv’nor by Ted Willis. 
T UNITY, MR. LIONEL GAMLIN PRODUCED 
God Bless the Guv’nor, a play in the 
Victorian melodrama tradition, written 

under the inspiration of Mrs. Henry Wood. 

For this lady, Strong Drink and Trade Union- 

ism were what Nature itself could not endure, 

and the play should have been a whole-hearted 
success in the Maria Marten line. But some- 
thing was faintly off-beat, whether it was the 
disproportionate length and slowness of some 
scenes or the fact that indirectly to satirise the 
capitalists in the persons of Mr. Danesbury 
and the exquisite Lord Rugby while apparently 
setting out to lay bare the evil of opposition 
to the ‘‘ruling classes,’’ looks uneasily like 
inverted class-snobbery and is alien to the 
extreme simplicity of the form adopted. How- 
ever, the cast obviously had a terrific time, 
particularly Miss Wallace playing the aggres- 
sively immaculate heroine, whose singing of 

‘*Hearts and Homes’’ was perfectly in period 

and prodigiously affecting. It was on the 

whole a lively, if prolix, experiment, and made 
one wish that the Old Red Barn appeared more 
often on the smaller stage. 


EMBASSY Now the Day is Over by Charles 
K. Freeman and Gerald Savory. 

R. DEREK DE MARNEY’S PRODUCTION OF 

Now the Day is Over at the Em bassy 

made the journey home from murder- 
conscious Swiss Cottage a thing horrid with 
imaginings. It was adapted from a novel by 
Mr. Gerald Savory, and had about as much 
likeness to George and Margaret as Franken- - 
stein has to Little Lord Fauntleroy. If you can 
accept three acts of unrelieved psychelogico- 
sensational treatment of sex-crime, you will be 
at leisure to admire the admirable construction 
of the play, the unpleasantly effective use of 
music and lighting and the beautiful characteri- 
sation. The acting was some of the best you 
can find in London—Miss Varley’s study of a 
landlady devoted to her idiot nephew (played, 
I try to forget, rather too well by Mr. Bill 
Rowbotham) was perhaps the most subtly 
truthful. From the first the audience was 
given clearly to understand who was the 
criminal, and the main interest of the play 
hung therefore on the character of Charlie 
Ramskill, the voluble, good-hearted, perverted 
street-corner boy beloved of Mr. Emlyn 
Williams, and here played with a terrifying 
nervous energy and flamboyance by Mr. de 
Marney. This actor’s power of expressing 
controlled ‘‘nerves’’ is only equalled by his 
superb mime, and he can infuse tension into 
his audience simply by standing aside from a 
scene and smoking a cigarette. I shall not 
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easily forget a spot-lit curtain of Mr. Ramskill, 
the persuasive charmer, pulling on his cap, 
gloved hands hiding his. secret eyes. 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH Death of a Rat 


| by Jan de Hartog 


R. JAN DE HARTOG HAS ALREADY SHOWN 
himself to be a dramatist of enterprise 
in innovation; after Skipper Next to 


_ God comes Death of a Rat, at the Lyric, Ham- 


mersmith. This curious piece—with a title 
that most misleadingly suggests an underground 
movement thriller—has intentions which over- 
reach its technique. The scene is set in Amster- 


_dam just before the 1940 invasion, and the 
_author has used a not altogether happy 


cinema-like flash-back method of narrating his 
story of a tubercular visionary, kept alive by 
the control of spiritual love over matter, and 
used as a guinea-pig by two cancer research 
specialists who find themselves investigating 
the fundamental problems of life here and 


_ hereafter on the somewhat hazy initial data of 
| Yolan’s glimpses of the future. Into his two 


acts the author has compressed a remarkably 
complicated plot, together with a prophecy of 
the Nazi occupation, the atom bomb and 
penicillin, until one begins to feel a claustro- 
phobic desire for simplification, and unity at 
least of design and structure. I admire Mr. 
de Hartog’s courage in writing, under almost 
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impossible circumstances, to offer ideas that 
are obviously deeply sincere, but I regret the 
fact that the method he chooses for their 
presentation is so nearly allied to the thriller- 
ghost story with a ‘‘psychological interest.’’ 
There are times when one suspects the Rat 
itself, upon whose death so many theories 
hang, of an Ibsenesque significance uneasily 
married to the ingeniousness of much of the 
incident throughout the play. 

Miss Margaret Rawlings once managed to 
express the soul of a woman passionate about 
both pure mathematics and love, but I was 
not so happy about Miss Pamela Brown’s 
astronomer, complete with a Marguerite 
Gautier death-upon-a-kiss. Miss Brown has 
developed marked mannerisms that are often 
the reverse of sympathetic, and has an unfor- 
tunate habit of endowing the slightest word or 
gesture with a portentous significance which it 
often will not bear. I regret a trick of oddly 
strangled voice-production and a somewhat 
unyielding self-possession that detract from 
her remarkably finished technique—technique 
that shows a danger of becoming an end in 
itself. Mr. Alistair Sim’s cancer specialist 
conveys both intelligence and humanity, and 
his most touching and lovingly humorous 
performance is the notably distinguished thing 
in the production. 


MERCURY The Shadow Factory by Anne 
Ridler. 
HE VERSE-PLAY MOVEMENT WAS _INTER- 
estingly sustained by Anne Ridler’s 
experiment, The Shadow Factory. Mrs. 
Ridler’s theme seemed to be that spiritual 
regeneration in a machine age could only be 
attained through the usual channels—voluntary 
submission of self and appreciation of the 
simpler values. The puzzle in play-writing at 
the moment is how to fit symbol and individual 
together within the framework of stage- 
technique. Once your dramatist begins to feel 
that drawing-room characterisation and dia- 
logue will not meet his needs for expressing 
what he believes to be true and of importance 
in life, then he is forced to struggle with 
‘‘experimental drama’’ and the verse-and- 
symbol technique of the Auden-Isherwood 
school. Thornton Wilder gets away with it, 
but he is above all a superb craftsman. Mrs. 
Ridler is clearly deeply sincere, and this does 
much to conceal the fact that neither her 
‘*theatre’’ nor her poetry are as compelling as 
Mr. Ronald Duncan’s, her immediate pre- 
decessor at the Mercury. There is much in 
The Shadow Factory that falls short of expecta- 
tion when the opposites of symbol and indi- 
vidual meet—and I find it almost impossible 
to accept factory-hands who can cope with 
complicated mediaeval carol harmony on the 
spur of the moment, even when that moment 
is metaphysical. It may have been that I am 
unwilling to accept any form of propaganda, 
however spiritual, as entertainment; I should 
have liked the play better as a simple conflict 
between two men with different values, shorn 
of its abstract interpretation and its poetic 
soliloquies—often curiously potent—where the 
characters speak with more than individual 
authority. The play never lacks truth, but 
the presentation is not quite skilful enough to 
move rather than irritate the audience. 
However, irritation argues life, and the play 
is well worth a visit to Notting Hill Gate. The 
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Books 


Recent Novels 


THE FIRING SQUAD by F. C. Weiskopf. 
Hutchinson International Authors, 9s. 6d. 
TRANSIT VISA by Anna Seghers. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 9s. 

JOURNEY IN THE DARK by Martin 
Flavin. Hutchinson International Authors, 
12s. 6d. 


THE HAPPY GENERATION by Ferenc 
Kormendi. Nicholson and Watson, 12s. 6d. 
BITTEN BY THE TARANTULA by J. 
Maclaren Ross. Alan Wingate, 7s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Patrick Rice 


N The Firing Squad A HALF DOZEN ORDINARY, 
eee citizens are described in action 

or on their bunks, through the casual and 
sentimental backchat of any barrack room. 
They are plagued with sergeants and company 
orders and subject to fatigues. One, a student, 
has books at home; another, children; another 
cares nothing for home because the army is his 
life. You could not possibly be presented with 
a more typical and likeable set of people. Even 
the most vicious things they do seem, at most, 
inexcusable, for vou are so lulled into the.. 
way of thinking. 

And yet these are Nazi party members, a 
squad of men for killing Czech hostages in 
Prague; and Mr. Weiskopf spares you none of 
their brutality—in fact, its execution occupies 
most of the book. He merely places its in- 
humanity and horror against his picture of 
mates in a billet. And it is from this juxta- 
position that the real action of an active, 
exciting story makes its start, the terrible move- 
ment from Jaissez faire or fanaticism to deser- 
tion or sadism or suicide or tears. It is, I am 
convinced, the brilliant manipulation of this 
conflict that moved me so deeply to pity and hate. 

Transit Visa tells of Marseilles during the 
occupation of France, the crazy collection of 
refugees from Fascism all over Europe. They 
are only here on their way out, this is the last 
stop before freedom; but to get out each one 
has to have an exit visa, and to get an exit 
visa must have a travel permit across some 
other, intermediary country and a transit visa 
and a permit to stay in the town, a whole world 
of papers and permits. By the time each 
person is ready for the exit visa, the last 
essential bit of paper, one of the other, earlier 
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company includes some of the most forceful 
and technically expert players I have seen. 
Mr. Alan Wheatley has an ability to get under 
the skin of his part and to speak persuasion 
that we remember vividly from his broadcast 
Judas, and he moves with a rightness that lent 
space to the Mercury stage. Mr. Robert 
Speaight has never yet been known to put a 
foot wrong, and apparently understands the 
soul of a factory director as well as he does 
that of St. Anthony. And, despite the fact 
that he never seems to ;lay anything except 
the Common Man, we are left wondering 
whether Mr. Norman Tyrell is not the most 
convincing imaginative actor in London. 


ones must almost certainly have expired, so 
that the whole weary attempt to complete the: 
file begins all over again. It’s a horrible, 
nightmarish story, and one of terrible tragedy. 

Anna Seghers, accepting all this nightmare: — 
incident, brings to it nightmare characters and 
a nightmare technique. Her central character, 
in his attempt to get all the papers together, 
acquires a dead man’s identity and then falls. 
in love with the dead man’s wife while she is. 
still looking for the dead man. This is bad 
enough. But add to it that each character in 
the story enters unexpectedly, without previous. 
introduction and that each one has some 
fantastic or sinister physical quality, and you 
have all the horrors you could wish for. 

The trouble is that the whole thing is unre-- 
lieved by any normality, anything natural; the: 
book has no conflict, either inside the story 
itself or between the story and its telling, and 
I do not believe a book can be brought to- 
move you unless it has. More particularly, 
with most of the qualities of nightmare this. 
story never becomes nightmarish in effect, only 
rather aggravating. 

Journey in the Dark certainly has conflicts. 
It tells the tale of how the local boy made 
good—but with more intelligence than usual, 
I thought. The central character here, one of 
a poor family from the wrong side of the tracks 
who becomes a minor tycoon, pins all his ho 
in life on a girl from the right side. Mr. 
Flavin has, then, from the first, a respectable, 
traditionally rich family by the side of a go- 
getting, poor one, a combination which. 
provides him with clashes all the way. But 
there’s another conflict too. The tycoon’s. - 
schoolmates who don’t get rich throw up 


-amongst them a Red or two. 


From all this a magnificent story could have 
come, from the conflicting loyalties and loves. 
inside the local boy, Sam Braden. But some- 
thing went sadly wrong. Perhaps it was the 
characterisation with its heavy emphasis on 
“This is America. We’re great guys, the lot 
of us.’ Perhaps some of the incidental situa- 
tions were too worn with use to have any 
meaning left—Sam Braden’s first love, for 
instance (by the shacks in a thunderstorm), or 
the colour-bar pub scene (for this is a progres- 
sive novel). Perhaps it was just the blurred ' 
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writing, as when the reddest Red’s hardest 
attack on Braden amounts to, ‘‘There’s more 
than money to be got out of life.’ 

It might, however, be worth noting that I 
was near to tears by the end of the book, 
because everyone was being so full of wonderful 
remorse—a fact which will probably decide you 
one way or the other about the book’s merits 
more firmly than any criticism. 

Journey in the Dark has a terrific canvas— 
most of America, in fact—and so has The 
Happy Generation. It is about Budapest in 
1914, is weak in story and character, enormous 
in length and said to have been translated into 
seven languages before it reached us. It belongs, 
in fact, on the same shelf as Gone With the 
Wind for it has all that book’s longwindedness 
without any of its rather phoney, slap-dash 
vigour. 

I found both The Stuff to Give the Troops and 
Better than a Kick in the Pants some of the best 
recent reading, and came to Maclaren Ross’s 
first novel with some excitement. But again 
its quite certain failure seems to me a matter 
of no conflict. Maclaren Ross’s past tech- 
niques have proved admirable for debunking 
the madhouse element in army life and the 
madhouse element in particular civilian locales 
—Anglo-India, for instance. But when these 
techniques are simply-hitched on to a flattish 
joke about the South of France they don’t 
work. 


Poetic Origins 


MARXISM AND POETRY, by George 
Thomson, Lawrence and Wishart 2s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Jack Lindsay 


EORGE THOMSON IS THE AUTHOR OF 
Aeschylus and Athens, one of the most 
exciting and scholarly works of cultural 

exploration that our generation has seen. An 

essay of his on the nature of poetry is therefore 
to be approached with the highest expectations. 

Professor Thomson has been much affected by 

the work of Christopher Caudwell, and I hoped 

that the present essay would sum up Caudwell’s 
achievement, and carry the inquiry a stage 
further. 

The main part of the essay is concerned with 
origins; and this is, I think, a fruitful line of 
approach. In our world, where art and life 
have been so long dissociated, the return to 
origins is perhaps the first step towards under- 
standing what the problem really is. Thomson, 
who knew intimately a genuine folk-culture in 


' Ireland, is good when dealing with the primi- 


tive levels where the arts are at every point 
integrated with social and personal life. He 
gives many vivid examples of the tribal or the 
folk poet at work; and he brings out clearly 
the crisis which occurs when industrialism 
breaks up the folk productive bases. 

But I cannot help judging anything of 
Thomson’s by the very highest standards, and 
I feel that I have several bones to pick with 
him here. First, one slight footnote does not 
make clear his debt to the Chadwicks and their 
great work The Growth of Literature, which he 
might have taken this chance of bringing 
emphatically to the notice of an enlarged 
audience. More, he does not seem to have 
grasped the main point which emerges from 
the Chadwicks’s inquiry into the stages of 
poetry before the use of writing. The Growth 
of Literatrue shows us for the first time exactly 


how individuation of the poetic faculty occurs 
—through the taking over of the communally 
derived forms of myth and ritual by the shaman. 

Then again, he is much too narrow in laying 
down the law about origins. He is so keen to 
show the part played by labour-process that he 
ignores other factors, including the basic factor 
of play. Where, for example, is the labour- 
process in the round dance of apes or the 
colour games of the bower-birds? He makes 
highly controversial statements about anthro- 
pology—often wrongly, I think, but that is 
merely my opinion. What matters is that he 
does not indicate that his statements are con- 
troversial. And sometimes these statements 
are definitely careless. Thus, he declares that 
the staff or wand carried by the Greek rhapso- 
dists was ‘‘a ritual substitute for the lyre.’’ 
It was certainly no such thing. Hesiod describes 
how the Muses in a dream gave him the olive- 
bough of inspiration, which endowed him with 
mantic power. The poet’s wand is functionally 
the same as the olive bough of the herald, the 
thyrsis of the bacchantic worshipper, the wand 
of the shaman or the broomstick of the witch. 
It is the ritual object which canalises the 
inrush of spirit-power and preserves contact 
with the source of inspiration. 

More generally, Thomson lacks the fullness of 
concept which lies behind Caudwell’s analyses. 
Caudwell knows the relations of culture to the 
productive levels, but he also knows that 
rhythm shouts aloud ““the dumb processes of 
the body’s secret life.’” And he uses the old- 
fashioned sort of all-too-simple class-termin- 
ology. Shakespeare, he says, was ‘‘a bour- 
geois, pledged to the new order.’’ I suggest 
he read Mikhail Lifshitz, the Soviet critic, who 
comments “*It is amusing to find Shakespeare’s 
humanism deduced from this postulate. Imagine 
the irony of identifying Shakespeare’s genius 
with the aspirations of those predatory classes 
that were so inimical to the interests of the 
people. Leninism demands an entirely differ- 
ent approach to the classics.’’ Indeed, Thomson 
is at some pains to collect passages showing 
how Shakespeare utterly revolted against the 
new money-forces—a queer kind of bourgeois 
apologist. 

Finally, while Thomson does a genuine 
service in emphasising the general crisis which 
occurs when folk-cultures, with their bases 
in a natural economy of perpetual renewal, 
vanish, he gives no help in the resolution of 
the problem of poetry in England to-day. To 
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be told that we must take over the ‘* bourgeois 
inheritance’’ is no help in the actual problem 
of taking it over. His claim that Caudwell 
and Cornford, as poets, resolved the problem 
cannot be borne out by an examination of their 
poetry, which in any case Thomson does not 
attempt. To hide behind one’s respect for 
their behaviour in going to fight in Spain is a 
decline from real seriousness, and an evasion 
of the crucial working-out of his thesis which 
the reader has been led to expect. 

I am sorry to be compelled to make these 
reservations in dealing with Thomson’s essay; 
but it is definitely a recession from the levels 
established by Caudwell. For the uninformed 
reader, who knows little of the functions of 
culture and the way in which at the clan-levels 
poetry and life are so richly and indivisibly 
merged, this essay may well prove an eloquent 
eye-opener, and the accounts of clan-poets can 
be read with gain by all who are not acquainted 
with the work of the Chadwicks. But we have 
the right to ask more of a work by such an 
important scholar as Thomson. 


The Heroic in 


Literature 


LANGUAGE OF MEN by A. L. Morton. 
Cobbett Press, 7s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Oe a fs Hobday 
“Ys JE ALREADY OWE A DEBT TO THE COBBETT 
Press for their reissue of Ralph Fox’s 
The Novel and the People; it is increased 
by this collection of A. L. Morton’s critical 
essays. These two books do much to destroy 
certain persistent illusions as to the nature of 
Marxist criticism, the belief that it is confined 
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desire resulting from a disturbed and 
nomadic existence as a child. Barbara 
Bentley writes sensitively and under- 
standingly about childhood and her 
portrait of a mature woman is equally 
convincing. 
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to literary detective work, a game of ferreting 
out the guilty secret of an author’s ‘‘class- 
affiliations,’’ or that Marxists are interested 
in contemporary writing only in so far as it 
relates directly to the class struggle. However 
true this may have been of certain would-be 
Marxist critics of the early ’30’s, it is as inap- 
plicable to Morton’s work as to Fox’s. 

In these essays Morton casts his net widely, 
from Bacon to Housman, from Swift to negro 
spirituals. He is best known as a historian; 
his People’s History of England was a pioneer 
work, combining scholarship and acute analysis 
with clarity and simplicity. (I have found it 
an excellent textbook for matriculation pupils, 
one of whom summed up its essential quality 
in the remark, ‘‘I like that book because it 
tells you why things happened.’’) As might 
be expected, therefore, Morton’s approach is 
an historical one; he sees writers as men 
living in a real world, writing for a particular 
audience. Historical, but not antiquarian; he 
is always concerned with those elements in 
their work which possess permanent, con- 
temporary value. Thus in his admirable essay 
on the Ballads, which says more in éleven pages 
than some critics have done in whole books, 
he shows how the hard, violent life of the 
borders could produce a great and genuinely 
tragic poetry, marked by a proud and coura- 
geous acceptance of life. The essay on Defoe 
and Swift, again, sees them against the back- 
ground of the society created by the Revolution 
of 1688. Here is neither the Whig mythology 
of Macaulay nor the sentimental Charlie-over- 
the-waterism of our modern Jacobites, but a 
balanced picture of what 1688 meant. We see 
in that irrepressible Cockney Defoe the courage 
and energy which changed the face of England; 
Swift reveals the degradation which the advance 
of capitalism brought to the masses of England 
and Ireland. It is a tribute to the writer’s 
objectivity that he can treat with equal justice 
two such irreconcilables. 

It is comparatively easy to deal objectively 
with the dead, but the same insight is apparent 
in Morton’s studies of contemporaries. One 
may quarrel with him on points of detail; I 
believe he rates too highly A. E. Housman’s 
phoney Stoicism, while the essay on Chesterton 
is perhaps too exclusively concerned with his 
inconsistencies of thought, and does less than 
justice to the tremendous gusto and joy in life 
which places him at the opposite pole to many 
contemporary mystics and Christian apologists. 
Morton is seen at his best in his essay on E. M. 
Forster, a very different figure from the fighters 
and rebels such as Defoe, Swift and Charles 
Churchill with whom he is most obviously at 
home. In this subtle and delicate study he 
pierces beneath the surface trivialities of 
Forster’s plots to the human values which are 
the real theme of the novels. 

These essays, written over a period of eleven 
years, are bound together by a common idea— 
the heroic element in man and his struggle 
towards truth and justice, whether found 
among Scottish borderers or negro slaves, 
Swift breaking his great heart in hopeless 
rebellion or Lowes Dickinson leaving his 
Cambridge study to fight for peace. Their 
comparative brevity whets the appetite for 
more. It is a pity that the price of the book— 
7s. 6d. for less than a hundred pages—may 
prevent it from reaching the wide audience 
it deserves. 
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